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No capital tied up 


Order natural gas by the split penny’s 
worth ... Dallas inventories 


Industry never ties up fuel capital, when it runs 
with natural gas. Down to a split penny’s worth, 
it orders only what it needs minute by minute, 
and pays for it by the month. This explains your 
famous smokeless skyline. It is a sign of liquid 
assets. 


Dallas keeps SIX field lines of this automatic 
heat on tap... a fuel that never shows up on 
anybody’s inventories. It is “one of the best 
inducements that the city of Dallas has to offer” 
(from p. 9 of an industrial survey made for the 
Chamber of Commerce by a firm of New York 
engineers). 


Free Inspection 


Are you getting the top value from your gas 
installation? Let our engineers make a free in- 
spection. They study problems in all kinds of 
plants, and discover new conveniences and 
economies. 


need no fuel on their lists 


Heat Exhibition 


We invite you to our Building to see the new 
industrial gas equipment, some of it in action. 
We have everything from little unit heaters 
(that swing from wall or ceiling) to three 
natural gas internal combustion engine genera- 
tor units that provide light and power for this 
building, and twin boilers that heat the building. 








Use Automobile Engines 
for Small Industrial 
Loads 


Just an everyday automobile engine, 
fired with Dallas gas, supplies power for 
small industrial loads of 20 to 30 h. p. 
or under. Direct drive to equipment, or 
line shaft. Economical and convenient. 
Ask our engineers, 7-9411. 
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Tel. 5325 
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Atkinson, Geo. S., Allen Bldg., 7-5814 
Bailey, Nichels & Bailey, Kirby Bldg., 
2-4887 
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Fe Bldg., 2-6888 
Baskett & De Lee, N. Tex. Bldg., 2-3967 
Baxter, Bailey B., Marvin Bldg., 2-5864, 
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Brunken, W. D., S. W. Life Bldg., 
2-4221 
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Life Bldg., 2-7195 
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rington, Magnolia Bldg., 7-2108 

Meador & Meador, Tower Pet. Bldg., 
2-1718 

Michaelson, J. E., Rep. Bk. Bldg., 2-5877 
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CoMMERCE ATTORNEYS 
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lips, Rep. Bk. Bldg., 7-4442 
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Bonp Law 
McCall, John D., Kirby Bldg., 2-9081 


BANKERS 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Austin National Bank, 507 Congress Ave. 


BLuE Prints 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Austin Blue Print Co., 115 West 6th St., 
Tel. 2-4424 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Johnson, Jno. J., 1912 N. St. Paul St., 
2-8067. 
Southwestern Blue Print Co., Construction 
Bldg., 2-8084. 


CHEMISTS 


Dallas Laboratories, 2411 S$. Harwood, 
4-1400 

Moore, Landon C., Inc., 1713%4 Young, 
7-1835 


COLLECTIONS 


Lucas, Parker V. and Associates, 
Rep. Bk. Bldg., 2-7766 
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Knox, Jean H., 202 Interurban Bldg., 
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7-3748. City Planning and Municipal 
Engineering 

Perfection Mach. Tool & Die Co., Inc., 
3027 Elm, 7-3006. Mechanical Engi- 
neers 

Thompson, R. A., Chamber of Commerce, 
2-5425. Highway Engineer 
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INSURANCE 


Andrews-McDowell Co., Rep. Bk. Bidg., 
2-4141 

Atlantic Life Insurance Co. (W. B. Sims), 
1617 Ist National Bank Bldg., 2-3569 

Bolanz & Bolanz, 216 S. Akard, 2-8166 
Automobile, Fire, Bonds & Casualty 
Lines 

Burton, C. R. & Co., 
Bldg., 7-2432 

Combs, Jno. B. Ins. Agency, 
Bk. Bidg., 2-3342 

Cooper, Emmett C., Rep. Bk. Bidg., 
2-4555 

Craddock & Smith, Magnolia Bldg., 
2-4346 

Cunningham, A. P. & Co., Marvin Bldg., 
2-2662. Insurance and Bonds 

Dallas Underwriters Agency, Rep. Bank 
Bldg., 2-33335 2-7316. H. D. Lemmon, 
Manager 

Diffey-Collins Agency, 508-10 Tower Pet. 
Bldg., 7-2305 

Drake, F. T., Insurance, 2101 Magnolia 
Bldg., 2-7678 

Earnest, J. E. & Co., 
Bldg., 2-7207 

Ellis-Smith & Co., Magnolia Bldg., 
2-8428 

Employers Casualty Co., Interurban Bldg., 
2-9331 

Love, Jno. H., 402 Cent. Bk. Bldg., 
2-7018 

McCormick & ‘Turner, 
Bldg., 2-8671 

Moser, A. C. & Co., 111 Martin St., 
2-2081 

Perry Agency, The, 2115 Pacific Ave., 

85 


609 Cent. Bank 


306 Cent. 


Southland Life 


208 Cent. Bank 


Reinhardt, I. & Son, Ist Nat’l Bk. Bldg., 
2-1291. Chas. R. Tucker, Abe I. 
Brilling, Joel S. Lander 

Republic Insurance Co., 
5-2117 

Schafer, G. Milt, 15th Floor Rep. Bank 
Bldg., 7-8261. “My Patrons Sleep 
Well” 

Seay & Hall, Ist Nat'l Bk. Bldg., 7-1141 
Insurance and Bonds 

Roy L. Taylor, Rep. Bk. Bldg., 
Ins.), 7-8262 


3504 Gillon, 


(Gen. 


CasuaLty INsuRANCE 


Continental Casualty Co., Bomar Bros., 
Gen’l Agts., Burt Bldg., 2-3011 


Fire INsuRANCE 


Aetna Fire Ins. Co. of Hartford, Conn., 
Rep. Bk. Bldg., 2-2086. Clifton J. 
Wykoff, State Agent 

Gulf Insurance Co., Telephone Bl 
2-7211 

Lett, J. E. & Co., Cent. Bk. Bldg., 
2-4801. Casualty and Fire Insurance 


Lire INsURANCE 

Aetna Life Ins. Co., Ist Nat’l Bk. Bldg., 
2-3238 

Amicable Life Ins. Co., Athletic Bldg., 
7-4772 

Business Men’s Assurance Co., Thomas 
Bldg., 2-8210. Accident, Health and 
Life Insurance 

Colorado Life Co., 302 N. Tex. Bidg., 
7-5625; 3-4506. Floyd L. Fowler, 
Manager 

Continental Assurance Co., Bomar Bros., 
Gen’l Agents, Burt Bldg., 2-3011 

Guaranty Income Life Ins. Co., Rep. Bk. 
Bldg., 7-5589 

Gulf States Life Ins. 
Life Bldg., 7-1321 


Co., Gulf States 


Maruine Lists 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Noel K. Brown & Co., 303-4 Nalle Bidg., 
610 Brazos St., Tel. 3172 
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FIRMS COOPERATING IN THIS CAMPAIGN 





Abstracts G c H — oye Plumbing Fixtures and Supplies 
Stewart Title Guaranty Co. art Furniture Company 
1221 Main Street—2-8491 1933 Elm Street—7-3056 ovr oncom Bey a 
Brick and Roofing Tile ia 
Fraser Brick Company A. C. Prendergast & Company Real Estate 


Central Bank Building—2-1414 
Agent—Travelers Insurance Co. 
Cement Republic Bank Building—7-8261 J. W. Lindsley & Company 


Lone Star Cement Co. Texas 1209 Main Street—2-43 
1401 Santa Fe Building—2-1486 Loa 
Concrete and Building Materials “S. W. Lindsley & Company Title Insurance 
— ee Stewart Title Guaranty Co. 
‘ Lumber 1221 Main Street—2-8491 
Flowers, Decorating, Griffiths & Company 
Landscaping 918 S. Lamar Street—7-3153 Utilities 


Lang Floral & Nursery Co. Robinson-Brewington Lbr. Co. 
rrp he Street —2-2484 . 2021 McKinney ouaeaoaet Dallas Power & Light Company 


—* 


"Build While Construction Costs are Low 
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CARTOONS TOO! 


WE MAKE THEM 
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We reproduce here some cartoons that we have 


made for Texas News Photos, a mat service of 


Texas news pictures, used by over 100 Texas 





newspapers—another Harper service. 








Art work of all kinds produced by experts in 
each line. Let us handle your next art or en- 
graving order. Our slogan is, “More Than Sat- 


isfaction.” 

















Jacx Harper, Manager 


HARPER-STANDARD ENGRAVING @- 


1615 ROYAL ST.-* TELEPHONE 7-5385 -- RO.BOX 1016** DALLAS, TEX. 
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» » while everyone is talking 





we want to ask: “Are you 


sure your budget is right?” 



















When a business firm goes on the rocks it is 
a pretty good bet that the auditors will find 
the books have been kept in a slipshod 


manner. The modern housewife uses the 







same businesslike methods in the conduct 


of the household that her husband uses in 







his business. 






These efficient home managers are rapidly 
finding that their task is much simplified by 
trading at Independent Food Stores for the 






service they offer along with the fine quality 





merchandise and the economical prices. 






Daily she makes out her telephone list, 
checks it against her budget and calls her 






erocer. The remainder of the day is hers for 





other household duties, reading, bridge, 





visiting or shopping. 






Open a charge account at one of 
these Independent Food Stores 
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Locate Your Nearest Store Below 


North Dallas 


AVALAWN GROCERY 
& MARKET 
3915 Cedar Springs Tel. 5-2176 


BRINKER GROCERY 
Grocer, Market & Bakery 
5903 Preston Tel. 5-2184 


CASH GROCERY & MARKET 

3119 N. Haskell Tel. 5-4573 

HOOD GROCERY & MARKET 
5035 Lemmon Avenue 


KNOX STREET GROCERY 
& MARK 


ET 
3133 Knox St. Tel. 58-2810 
PERRY HEIGHTS GROCERY 
& MAR 


KET 
2909 Wycliff Tel. 5-5200 
J. W. SANDERS GROCERY 
& MARKET 
5527 Maple Ave. 
Tels. 5-9327, 5-7002 
TRINITY FOOD STORES 
4102 Maple Ave. Tel. 5-0176 


UNIVERSITY GROCERY 
& MARKET 


6225 Hillcrest Tel. 5-4138 


East Dallas 


BRINKER GROCERY 
Grocer, Market & Bakery 
2906 Greenville Ave. Tel. 3-8112 


COLLEGE HILL GROCERY 
MARKE 


& T 
1714 Garrett Tel. 8-5115 
GREENVILLE AVENUE 
GROCERY & MARKET 
3022 Greenville Ave. Tel. 3-4001 
MT. AUBURN GROCERY 
MARKE 


& T 
5438 Ash Lane Tel. 3-7373 
SATTERWHITE GROCERY 
MARKET 


& 
5207 E. Grand Tel. 3-0592 











SHAWHEAN & WILSON 
GROCERY & MARKET 
1608 Hall St. Tel. 3-0500 


VICKERY PARK GROCERY 
ARK 


& ET 
2°13 N. Henderson’ Tel. 8-8169 


FRED WEBBER GROCERY 
& MARKET 
3231 Swiss Ave. 
Tels. 3-2194, 3-2195 


WRIGHT & HOWARD 
GROCERY & MARKET 
3816 Junius St. Tel. 3-0453 


Oak Cliff 
BAUMAN & WHITE GROCERY 
& MARKET 


902 E. 7th St. Tel. 9-9083 


CONCHO GROCERY 
& MARKET 
308 Concho Tel. 9-8105 


J. T. HARRIS GROCERY 
& ET 
1100 S. Polk Tel. 6-0260 
JACKSON’S GROCERY 
& MARKET 
7(3 Hampton Road’ Tel. 9-3145 
LEMBURG BROS. GROCERY 
& MARKE 


°¢3 N. Ewing Tel. 6-3587 
McDOWELL GROCERY 
MARKET 
817 W. Davis Tel. 6-1060 


OAK CLIFF PUBLIC MARKET 
305 N. Marsalis Tel. 9-4617 


PHIPPS BROS. GROCER‘ 
& MARKET 
125 N. Marlborough Tel. 9-1135 
PIERCE ST. GROCERY 
& MARKET 
718 Pierce St. Tel. 6-0182 
GEO. WILLIAMS MARKE! 


& GROCERY 
210 S. Madison Tel. 6-2533 


———! 
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Time to Call a Halt..... 


In all Kinds of Government Costs 


HE great bulk of taxes are 

state and local. In 1931, 

the cost of state and local 

government in Texas was 

nineteen million dollars more 
than the value of our oat, corn, 
wheat and cotton crops combined, 
and forty million dollars more than 
the combined net income of all 
Texas corporations for the high-in- 
come year of 1928. The interest on 
the debt of local units of govern- 
ment in Texas for the year 1931 
exceeded the combined expendi- 
ture of the state government in 
1920 by more than a million dol- 
lars. In ten years, expenditures 
made by the state government 
have increased 210 per cent. The 
amount of money paid for salaries 
of state employees has increased 
62 per cent in a little more than 
five years. 

When the state and local govern- 
ment cost nineteen million dollars 
more than the combined value of 
all the corn, wheat, oats and cotton 
raised in Texas in 1931, when it 


By C. A. JAY 


Executive Vice President, 
Texas Industrial, Commercial & Agricultural Conference 














WESTERN & SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“Loaded to the Eyes” 


ments? What greater service can 
be rendered to the farmer than to 
reduce his tax bill? 

This problem of reducing public 
expenditures will be solved by the 
taxpayer through organized, con- 
tinuous effort, or it will not be 
solved at all. It is the man who 
pays the tax, and not the one who 
gets the pay check to whom we 
must look for leadership at this 
time. If the taxpayers were as 
well and as consistently represented 
before our taxing agencies as the 
tax spenders have been, the picture 
would be different. At almost every 
meeting of the commissioners’ 
court, the city council or the legis- 
lative appropriation committee at 
Austin, these groups are faced with 
some kind of a demand from some 
group to spend more money. Va- 
rious and sundry tax-spending 
agencies and organized minorities 
interested in public expenditures 
employ the most competent talent 
available to present requests for 
appropriations in the most favor- 


cost forty million dollars more than the combined net income able light. Public officials are subjected day after day to 


of all Texas corporations for the high-income year of 1928, 
you have a problem worthy of the attention of the business 
leaders of this state. Is it not obvious that we can not go on 
consuming the entire proceeds of cur major agricultural crops 
and forty million dollars more than the net income of business 
and industry in non-revenue-producing state and local govern- 
ment enterprises? Do we not know that any revival of busi- 
ness will be only temporary if this government cost is not 
reduced? What can the president of the bank, insurance com- 
pany, wholesale or retail store or other business enterprise do 
that will yield a greater return to his stockholders than to 
have a part in finding a way to reduce government expense 
which, if not controlled, will eventually destroy all invest- 
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persistent and insistent organized demand, supported by every 
possible plausible reason which careful study and research can 
develop to convince these officials that the interest of the 
public demands that more money be spent. But it is the ex- 
ception, rather than the rule, when there is made available to 
the public official, prepared with the same degree of thought 
and skill, a true picture of the whole governmental set-up 
viewed from the standpoint of the taxpayer. 

We find among many taxpayers those who, in spite of past 
experience, still believe that somehow, some way, this problem 
can be solved by the simple process of becoming all enthused 
about politics once every two years, and voting for the candi- 
date for office who talks loudest about economy in government. 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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ETTING forth the fact that the 

State Fair of Texas is primarily 

an educational institution and, 

as such, is worthy the support 

and confidence of the entire state, 
Otto Herold, who is serving his first term 
as president of the institution, pointed 
out these educational features as the 
basic fundamentals of this state exposi- 
tion. 


Livestock, agriculture, poultry, work 
among the housewives, future farmers, 
and 4-H club activities, the aviation ex- 
hibit, the Texas manufacturers show, 
and other movements which have been 
solely sponsored by the State Fair of 
Texas are purely educational, and it is 
for this purpose that fairs are held. 


As such an institution, it is worthy the 
support of every person, and the long 
fight which that group of pioneers who 
organized the State Fair of Texas had 
in establishing it upon a firm foundation 
should be commemorated for the years 
following 1886 down to the present day, 
when this institution stands out as being 
the largest state fair in the world, the 
second largest annual exposition in the 
world, and is used as a pattern by many 
other state institutions. This group of 
pioneers who founded the State Fair of 
Texas laid down an organization, similar 
ones of which are being organized at the 
present time in several different parts of 
the country—expositions which do not 
cost the taxpayers one cent in taxes but 
instead is self-supporting and turning 
whatever profits accrue from its success 
back into permanent improvements on 
the grounds. 


“The State Fair of Texas is funda- 
mentally an educational institution,” Mr. 
Herold said. “It is a two weeks’ short 
course for almost any person in any line 
of endeavor.” 


The farmer visits the agricultural ex- 
hibit. He learns of a new fertilizer; he 
sees a new product; he learns of a new 
farm implement; he asks about the best 
way to lessen the cost of production, and 
he goes home a wiser man, better 
equipped to feed himself at home and to 
market his “cash” crops wisely. The 
farmer talks to those in charge—the 
superintendent, a county agent of some 
county, some expert from Texas A. and 
M. college, some seed expert. He is 
shown how his neighbor produced such a 
good quality of corn on land similar to 
his own. Having visited this “short 
course,” the farmer returns home and 
the quality and quantity of his produc- 
tion is increased on his next crop. 
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The Biggest State Fair 


Thumbnail Sketch of World 


Famous Institution 


The same story can be told of the live- 
stock breeder, the poultry raiser, the 
urbanite who raises rabbits, or the pigeon 
fancier. Judges, superintendents, at- 
tendants are equipped to answer almost 
any question one might ask. 


Texas is an agricultural state. During 
recent years there has been a steady flow 
away from the farm. Cities were build- 
ing, towns were growing, oil fields were 
being discovered. They all taxed the 
farm for their man power. Life on the 
farm was a drudge. Life on a farm was 
a living, a hard living for years to come. 
Life on the farm was anything but in- 
viting. 

There was born in this and other 
states a movement known as the 4-H 
club movement. 


But preceding the foundation of the 4-H 
club work, A. and M. colleges sent out 
county and home demonstration agents. 


Ways and means of keeping people on 
the farm have been sought and efforts 
have been put forth for many years to 
make the picture more imposing—life on 
the farm more inviting. 


4-H club work has done much to do 
this. The work is carried on in counties 
having county agents and home demon- 
stration agents. A definite program is 
carried out from year to year and mem- 
bers of these 4-H clubs throughout the 
state—both boys and girls are given 
work to do. Home demonstration work 
is the same. 


Years ago, the State Fair of Texas 
joined in the promotion of this work, and 
now each year, a three-day encampment 
is held for 4-H club girls during the first 
week, and during the second week 4-H 
club boys are guests of the State Fair. 
It is a real short course for them, for 
they study the agriculture exhibits, the 
poultry, the livestock. They are housed, 
fed and entertained while here in the 
boys’ and girls’ encampment building— 
the State Fair of Texas being the host 
upon the occasions. 


Records are kept by members of the 
4-H club throughout the year in an effort 
to win trips to the State Fair of Texas. 


A comprehensive exhibit showing how 
the average farm family of five could 
live on $84 worth of purchased groceries 
each year, providing they planned their 
diets when planting their crops and 
canned the surplus—canned goods dis- 
plays of vegetables, fruits, berries, meats, 
eggs and other commodities were shown. 
This exhibit was that of the Home Dem- 
onstration Department of Texas A. and 
M. clubs. The exhibit was made up of 














prize-winning products from Texas 
farms. 

And now another movement is under 
way in rural districts—teaching voca- 
tional agriculture. Farming is being 
taught to boys who expect to remain 
farmers in 210 counties of Texas by 365 
teachers—255 white teachers and 90 
negro teachers. The boys who study 
agriculture in high schools are known as 
future farmers of Texas. They, too, 
have an encampment each year at the 
State Fair of Texas—and hold their an- 
nual meeting during this encampment at 
which they elect officers, make plans for 
the year’s work and attend to other con- 
vention matters. 

They, too, are guests of the fair at 
trips—but educational and amusement 
trips about the grounds. 


Future farmers of Texas are now ex- 
hibiting their products in livestock, agri- 
culture and poultry departments just as 
are the 4-H club boys and girls. 


“We have many other educational fea- 
tures,” Mr. Herold said. ‘We have the 
Texas manufacturers show which will 
teach the buyers of Texas what manu- 
factured goods thay can buy and help 
out home industries. We have the south- 
western aviation exhibit, which will teach 
a public new and safer means of flying. 
We have many other features which we 
could point cut as a liberal education to 
the casual observer. 


“But to make this educational part of 
our exposition interesting, we bring in 
many new amusement features each 
year. We have outdone ourselves this 
year and brought in more new amuse- 
ment features than ever before. We have 
brought the outstanding wild west movie 
star to the State Fair of Texas to pro- 
duce our annual rodeo. We have brought 
the three outstanding stars of the Ameri- 
can stage to our auditorium to be the 
central figures in a big 100-people revue, 
we have brought the Seminole Indian vil- 
lage from the Everglades of Florida to 
the State Fair of Texas that we might 
learn from the aborigines of this coun- 
try, we are bringing 100 bands from as 
many towns in Texas to play in a contest 
in which we will give $3,500 in prize 
money. 

“We try each year to better our amuse- 
ment features as well as our educational 
plans, and this year, we have painted an 
entirely new picture, and we offer these 
various new amusement features that the 
people of Dallas and Texas might visit 
our institution more than one time and 
take in all the fair. It is a stupendous 
thing and is hard for anyone to even get 
a glimpse of in one day.” 
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USINESS concerns throughout the 

country are showing unprece- 

dented interest in the new market 

data portfolio, “The Southwest 

Market,” just published by In- 
dustria! Dallas, Inc. More than 5,000 
copies have already been mailed to pros- 
pects, and requests are being received 
daily from executives interested in this 
market. 

Economists agree that the Southwest 
will be the first major market to attain 
complete recovery. It is closer to funda- 
mentals and does not have the intricate 
economic structure that characterizes 
the move highly industrialized sections. 
Consequently improvements in basic con- 
ditions are immediately refiected in in- 
creased sales. 

Rising commodity prices are releasing 
tremendous buying power in the Dallas 
district. The recent increase in the price 
of cotton alone added more than one 
hundred million dollars to the cash in- 
come of this area. Substantial increases 
in livestock, wool and other commodities, 
and general improvement in petroleum, 


National Comment 


Business Leaders Praise Southwest 


Market Portfolio 


are having a marked effect on sales 
volume. 

Alert executives realize this, and this 
fact accounts for the demand for the new 
data portfolio. That it is performing a 
real service in acquainting executives 
with Dallas and the Southwest, creating 
a tremendous amount of interest that 
will result in many new industries here, 
is shown by hundreds of letters received 
from persons to whom it has been sent. 
The following extracts are typical of 
these letters: 


From Dr. Julius Klein, assistant secre- 
tary of the Department of Commerce at 
Washington: 

“T have looked over your portfolio with 
a great deal of interest. I feel that you 
are to be highly complimented for mak- 
ing available to distributors and other 
business men such complete data on the 
markets in that area.” 

From W. M. Steuart, director of the 
Census: 

“I was very much interested in exam- 
ining the new portfolio on the Southwest. 
It is a beautiful piece of work and con- 


tains a great deal of information that 
must be of value to executives interested 
in the development of the Southwest. It 
appears to he perfect.” 

From the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce: 


“T, have seen many industrial surveys 
over a period of years but none whose 
form I like so well as the one you have 
just published.” 

From the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce: 

“Dallas has always been outstanding 
in its publicity in industrial work and 
this new edition of industrial facts and 
market data adds to an already long and 
commendable line of material that your 
Chamber has issued.” 

From Sales Management Magazine: 

“The Southwest market portfolio ar- 
rived early this week and has been given 
my very serious study. While I am not 
thoroughly familiar with all the material 
previously issued by your organization, 
it is difficult for me to believe that any 
of it could be as full of important facts 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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~ The Modern Chamber of 


U.S. Chamber Committee Report 
Outlines Programs of Work 






REAT changes may be noted in 

the types of activity prose- 

cuted by chambers of com- 

merce since their beginning. 

An outgrowth of the Guild 
idea in Europe, they were at first trade 
groups, strictly. In this country also 
they began primarily as trade groups, 
although they early dealt with issues of 
community concern, and with questions 
of public policy. But conservatism and 
close attention to the interests of trade 
were characteristic of the early chambers 
in this country. They were truly com- 
mercial organizations—a term that is 
only partly descriptive of their nature 
today. Not a few of the early organiza- 
tions were known as boards of trade, and 
some of them conducted commodity ex- 
changes along with their other functions. 


Their objectives have undergone a 
notable evolution. By the beginning of 
the past generation they had become 
community crganizations, with programs 
that touched a considerable range of 
civic activity, but with their efforts 
predicated largely upon the promotive 
idea. Many of them were frankly 
“booster” organizations, prone to carry 
civic pride to a boastful extreme, and in 
clined to aim their efforts at making the 
tewn bigger without too much concern 
as to whether they were making it bet- 
ter. That note is still encountered here 
and there, but very infrequently. 


Today chambers of commerce erect 
their programs, as a general thing, upon 
more conservative and constructive lines. 
They have learned that size is not all- 
important. They want their city to 
grow, but not at the expense of other 
fundamentals. They are now given to 
counting the cost, to investigating mat- 
ters of taxation and the expenditure of 
public monies. They are concerned, too, 
with symmetry. They want their cities 
to be well planned, well served, conven- 
ient, beautiful. There is less unguarded 
enthusiasm, more directed application of 
energy to known objectives. Chambers 
of commerce today are more apt than 
formerly to have a carefully constructed 
program of activities, in which all phases 
of the city’s welfare have been given full 
ccnsideration. 


Too many organizations, it is true, are 
still permitted to be community catch- 
alls, undertaking to respond to every 
call for service and yielding to every de- 
mand that is made for them to sponsor 
this or that activity. It is evident from 
the observation of organization experi- 
ence, that a chamber can not attain re- 
sults as quickly nor with as great a pos- 
sibility of permanent benefit by this op- 
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(Continued from September Issue) 


portunist method as it can by a business- 
like adoption of definite objectives. 


Three, five, even ten years, is not too 
far to look ahead when determining upon 
what the major objectives of the organi 
zation shall be. Aside from the ever- 
present possibility of emergency work, 
which we have discussed on another page, 
the major objectives fall within two gen- 
eral classifications: those for immediate 
execution and those whose completion is 
obviously to be realized some time in the 
future. 

About these principal objectives. will 
develop numerous activities concerning 
which the public seldom hears, but which 
are very necessary elements of a success- 
ful chamber program. It may be neces- 
sary to carry on extensive and expensive 
research work in connection with some 
project. There is nothing spectacular in 
that; often 1t can’t even be reported; yet 
it requires time and skill and money, and 
is another of what may be termed the 
submerged activities of the organization. 
Before a certain factory can be secured, 
or in order to keep one from moving 
away, the traffic department or commit- 
tee may be compelled to do an enormous 
amount of work in connection with rates 
or special transportation arrangements. 
Such work is known only to the few. 
Often the least known work is that which 
has the most important results. It is 
difficult to make the average member 
and the general public acquainted with 
such facts as these; yet it is important 
that they understand the extent to which 
the chamber of commerce, like a laden 
ship at sea, must pull a heavy and ex- 
pensive draft that never shows above the 
water. 

But while the public will only im- 
perfectly understand the extent and im- 
portance of such activities, the main fea- 
tures of the program can and should be 
well publicized, so that not only the in- 
terested members but the general public 
will understand, at least, what the or- 
ganization is trying to do. This serves 
to help in the matter of budget and mem- 
bership maintenance; it gives the com- 
munity a species of yardstick by which 
tu measure the progress of the chamber 
and of the community; and it supplies 
an answer in part at least to the fre- 
quently asked and perfectly legitimate 
question: “What is the chamber of com- 
merce doing?” 


Conclusion: 


Chambers of commerce should 
adopt definite programs of work based 
upon careful study, by competent 


committees, of the outstanding and 
exigent needs of the community. Such 











Commerce 





programs should embrace a long-time 
view of the community, and should be 
based upon broad policies. It will al- 
ways rest within the discretion of the 
chamber’s governing board to deter- 
mine when it is time to turn aside 
from the basic program to handle 
matters of an emergency and timely 
nature; but the program should be 
regarded as an essential of present- 
day chamber of commerce operation. 


Emergency Activities 


The chamber of commerce should 
have as one of its primary concerns the 
constant readiness to meet any sort of 
emergency that may arise in the com- 
munity. It has a continuing function 
whose value is tremendous and ought 
never to be lost sight of; but an im- 
portant test of its strength may also 
come in its ability to cope with special 
and extraordinary conditions. 


Elsewhere it has been pointed out that 
the chamber should be committed to a 
definite program of work based upon 
the carefully analyzed needs of the com- 
munity; and that principle is here re- 
iterated. But every such program should 
be constructed with the knowledge that 
emergencies may arise, and that the 
program may have to be modified or set 
aside altogether in favor of necessary 
emergency work. Such work may be of 
various kinds. It may be occasioned by 
general or regional economic adversity, 
involving unusual conditions and requir- 
ing exceptional measures. Even in nor- 
mal times it may result from the closing 
of a bank or the failure of a dominant 
business concern. A disastrous fire may 
in a few hours transform the whole out- 
look of a community. In agricultural 
areas a protracted drouth or a torrential 
rain may bring equal disaster, and the 
invasion of an army of destructive in- 
sects may upset completely the normal 
order of things. A flood or a tornado 
may sweep away the work of years and 
bring tragic loss of life and property. 
All such contingencies should be reck- 
oned with in formulating the program of 
a chamber of commerce. 


The chamber of commerce should fac? 
its future realistically. Except in iso- 
lated instances the old methods are 
changing in response to changing condi- 
tions. If we no longer boost and pro- 
mote for growth and bigness, it is per- 
haps not so much the result of a deliber- 
ate change in method as a response to 4 
different sort of demand from the com- 
munity. Many cities, although they are 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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News of a Growing City e 

















Dallas is making greater strides at the 
present time in its development as an oil 
center than at any time in its history. 
The Dallas Chamber’s Industrial Depart- 
ment’s records show that, in addition to 
numerous oil and supply concerns locat- 
ing here, many independent operators 
are moving their families to Dallas, ac- 
quiring homes here and making this their 
headquarters for their operations. This 
also is true of representatives of supply 
concerns, and many additional companies 
are known to be considering moving their 
headquarters to Dallas or establishing 
branch offices here. 


The Department has just completed an 
oil directory of Dallas which contains 
the names of: 

181 Producing companies. 

64 Refining and marketing. 

50 Royalty companies. 

214 Independent operators (far from 

complete.) 

32 Drilling contractors. 

16 Pipe line companies. 
13 Natural gas companies. 
4 Natural gasoline companies. 
17 Consulting geologists and geophys- 
icists. 
Petroleum engineers. 
Associations. 
Map companies. 
Pipe line contractors. 
Publications. 

168 Companies selling equipment and 

supplies. 

Recent companies locating here, not 
previously announced, include the follow- 
ing: 

Texas-Eastern Oil Company, 1301 Dal- 
las Bank & Trust Building, organized by 
interests formerly operating in Arkansas. 


Me-Terj-Ol Products, Inc., New York, 
established offices in the Burt Bldg., 
covering Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, California, Kansas, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona and Mexico, under the direc- 
tion of Reeves M. Lane and Al Josephson. 
This company specializes in the manufac- 
ture of detergents for cleaning painted 
surfaces, cement surfaces, metal sur- 
faces, appliances for reclamation of 
drums in which petroleum products have 
been contained and which have been dam- 
aged through rough usage. 


Co 
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Cameron Oil Company, 812 Republic 
Bank Bldg., Don F. Cameron, president. 


Tyseo Oil Company, Dallas Bank & 
Trust Bldg., organized by A. R. Thom- 
ason, Henry Yeager and A. F. Schubert. 


Producers Royalty Company, Central 
Bank Bldg., organized by W. P. Luse, 
A. A. Burrell and J. B. McAdams. 


Pickens Oil Company, Inc., 403 Mag- 
nolia Bldg., organized by W. L. Pickens 
and others, 
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P. N. Wiggins, Jr., Magnolia Bldg., 
with extensive interests in East Texas, 
formerly of Tulsa. 


ope 
New Branches 


New branches of sectional or national 
concerns established in Dallas during 
September include the following: 


Pacific Chemical Company, 2216 Grif- 
fin St. Head office, Los Angeles. J. T. 
Chancellor, district manager. Manufac- 
turers of liquid soap, shampoo, me- 
chanic’s soap, exterminators, disinfect- 
ants, deodorants, cleaning and sweeping 
compounds, brushes, mats and sanitary 
receptacles. 


National Enameling & Stamping Com- 
pany, 10th Floor, Second Unit, Santa Fe 
Bldg. Home office, Milwaukee. G. C. 
Davis, district sales manager. Manufac- 
turers of stoves. 

Texaco Salt Company, Tulsa, Okla., 
established warehouse stocks here with 
Walter C. Cox, 4831 Junius St., Apart- 
ment 3, as district manager. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 1720 Republic Bank Bldg. Branch 
office, with David C. Bintliff, formerly 
of Portland, Ore., as state manager. 


Fountainette Sales Company, 730 Allen 
Bldg. Southwestern sales branch for the 
Fountainette Development Corporation 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. Seymour M. Sweet, 
manager. This company manufactures a 
soda “fountainette” for dispensing car- 
bonated drinks, extensively sold in the 
East. Arrangements have been made 
for booth in the main exhibit building at 
the State Fair where this equipment will 
be shown during the fair. 


Jennings-Sherry Company, Los Ange- 
les, has designated Dallas as a distrib- 
uting point, with public warehouse stocks 
here and W. R. Vernon, 5812 Swiss Ave., 
a Dallas man, in charge of distribution. 
This company makes soaps and cosmetics 
and will also have an exhibit at the State 
Fair. 


Monkey Grip Plant 


John R. Blanton, president of the 


‘Better Products Company, Inc., has an- 


nounced the purchase of the Monkey 
Grip Rubber Company plant at Fort 
Worth and the consolidation of the two 
plants in Dallas under the name of the 
Better Monkey Grip Products Company. 


The enlarged plant is located at 409 
North Zangs Boulevard, and manufac- 
tures a varied line of rubber products, 
including tire boots, patches, kits, and 
similar products. The equipment of the 
Fort Worth plant has been moved to 
Dallas and installed in the plant here. 


New Members 


The following new members have been 
added to the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce: 

Columbia Oil & Gas Co., Tower Petro- 
leum Bldg. 

First States Life Company, Republic 
Bank Bldg. 

The Reams Organization, 
Bank Bldg., tax auditors. 

Sammy’s Sandwich Shop, 1516 Green- 
ville avenue. 


Pulliam & Co., Allen Bldg., invest- 
ments and securities. 


Republic 


International Distributing Co., Tower 
Petroleum Bldg., agents for peanut vend- 
ing machines and window display signs. 

Avalawn Market & Grocer, 3915 Cedar 
Springs. 

Live Oak Drug Store, 2000 Live Oak 
street. 

Vanity Dress Shop, 1104 Elm street. 

J. L. White, truck lines, 409 N. Walton 
street. 

Wright & Reward Grocery and Market, 
3816 Junius. 

Girard Corp., 
ducers. 

Oak Cliff Public Market, 305 N. Mar- 
salis. 

Texas Ribbon & Carbon Co., Insurance 
Bldg. 

Weir Furniture Co., 2011 Elm street. 

J. T. Lynch, 405 Burt Bldg., income tax 
accountant. 

John D. McCall, Kirby Bldg., attorney. 

The Jewish Press, Santa Fe Bldg. 

N. W. Zweig Company, manufacturers 
and jobbers of dry goods and furnish- 
ings, 1103 Commerce. 

San Mateo Mining Company, El Paso, 
Texas. 

Ratcliffe Advertising Agency, Magnolia 
Bldg. 

Southern School of Commerce, Mercan- 
tile Bldg. 

Oragrande Consolidated Mining Co., 
Southwestern Life Bldg. 

Engineering Construction Co., Thomas 
Bldg. 

F. H. Ragsdale, Praetorian Bldg., life 
insurance. 

Todd Sales Co., 1414 Young street, 
check protectors. 

Browne & Browne Studio, photogra- 
phers, 131244 Elm street. 

Roadway Express, Inc., 2501 Pacific 
avenue, interstate trucking. 

Highway Motor Freight Lines, 400 
Commerce, motor freight. 


Allen Bldg., oil pro- 
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Committee Conserves 


Business men complain bitterly about the cost of 
government, but often end with the statement, 
“Nothing can be done about it.” Here is evidence 
that something can be done and has been done on 
this problem right here in Dallas county. This year, 
the president of the Chamber of Commerce appoint- 
ed a budget committee to work with our county of- 
ficials in the preparation of the budget of Dallas 
county; and the budget adopted by the court for the 
ensuing year represents a saving of $130,000 over 
that of the previous year. 

Not only is this true, but several recommendations 
of the committee for improved methods of handling 
the county’s affairs are being put into execution 
with the result that substantial additional savings 
will accrue. Viewed from one standpoint, $130,000 
is not a vast sum of money, but it does represent a 
substantial saving. Incidentally, it is more than it 
costs to run the Chamber of Commerce for a whole 
year. 

No one who wanted to be fair would say that all 
the credit for this saving should go to the Chamber 
of Commerce budget committee for the work they 
have done. Had it not been for the willingness and 
the desire of the public officials to effect these econ- 
omies, nothing would have been accomplished. But 
this does illustrate one very definite point: when the 
taxpayers are willing to work with our public offi- 
cials to secure economy in government, the two 
groups working in harmony can and do get results. 
The great trouble has been in the past that most 
committees of business men have never contacted 
our public officials except when they were asking 
them to spend more money. 

Another outstanding example of the results of 
the joint efforts of the taxpayer working with the 
public official was exemplified by the last Texas leg- 
islature when it enacted the Uniform Budget Law. 
This law has been referred to by the press of the 
state, and by economists throughout the country as 
one of the most constructive pieces of legislation 
ever enacted by any state to control public expendi- 
tures. The enactment of this piece of legislation 
was made possible when a group of leading business 
men throughout Texas, acting through the agency 
of the Industrial, Commercial and Agricultural Con- 
ference, after careful research and study of the 
whole problem, presented to the Texas legislature 
the information which resulted in the passage of 
this law, and under the operation of the law, millions 
of dollars have already been saved to the taxpayers 
of this state. Organized taxpayer interest, intelli- 
gently directed, can and does get results. 

These examples very definitely demonstrate what 
an alert, aggressive and efficient Chamber can ac- 
complish and also the broad and varied scope of 
Chamber activities. 

This organization is sincerely and conscientiously 
trying to furnish intelligent leadership to our city 
and community through our officers, board and 
many committees. 
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EDITORIALS - 















The work of this committee alone, not considering 
the just as important work of many other commit. 
tees, would certainly justify the moral and financial] 
support of all citizens to the Chamber. 

We congratulte the Chamber of Commerce hudget 
committee and the Dallas county officials. 

oe 


Organized Leadership 

“While Chambers of Commerce are created and 
supported largely by business men, and while they 
deal primarily with questions that directly affect the 
business world, they have been led by the ramifica- 
tions of business itself to be concerned with a range 
of activities that often seem to lie somewhat outside 
the strictly commercial field. That Chambers of 
Commerce should seek to promote trade and indus- 
try goes without saying; that they are concerned 
with fundamental economic questions that affect 
business, is equally obvious; but by the same inter- 
dependence of interest that projects the horizon of 
business itself into social and civic questions, the 
Chamber of Commerce has extended its scope to in- 
clude an array of activities that are not in then- 
selves commercial, but that are the concern of busi- 
ness because they affect the general welfare. 


“For this reason we find Chambers of Commerce 
today engaging in activities that would not have 
been considered in their field even a generation ago, 
and that certainly were far outside of the purview of 
the original Chambers of Commerce with which the 
movement started. There are those here and there 
who find fault with this condition, and who contend 
that the Chamber of Commerce should be ‘strictly 
business’—that it should deal only with matters 
definitely in the field of commerce or industry, and 
that it should leave to other agencies any and all 
activities that are not clearly business types. 


“This viewpoint seems difficult to sustain. The 
Chamber of Commerce, like most of our institutions, 
is an evolution, a growth. It has been moulded and 
changed to suit the changing standards and ideals of 
those who constitute its membership. In the effort 
to make the Chamber of Commerce serve the 
rounded interests of the American city, experiments 
have been tried; ventures into new fields have been 
essayed. Certain of these ventures have failed or 
proven unsatisfactory more often than otherwise; 
certain others have proved rather generally success- 
ful. The practical test can not be ignored. Things 
that work rather uniformly over a period of years, 
may fairly be said to be successful; and in the long 
run, the test of what Chambers of Commerce should 
properly do lies in the record of what they have suc- 
cessfully done. 

“Furthermore, who shall define the limits of busi- 
ness and commerce? Do they stop with buying and 
selling, with producing and distributing; co they 
begin and end in profit and loss as charged on 4 
ledger? Obviously, not. On the contrary, they are 
interknit with the whole social and economic fabrit 
of the times.”— (From the report of committee o 
Chamber of Commerce of United States.) 
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editorial by Editor Merle Thorpe—a message that deserves re-telling to every 


executive of American Business. 


—from the October, 1932, issue of “Nation’s Business” the Dallas Power & 
Light Company reproduces verbatim the following full page common sense 





After the Eclipse—The Light 


HOUSANDS went to New England last 

month to see the sun go into eclipse. A 

minute of darkness brought columns of 

newspaper copy, millions of words of dis- 
cussion. Not a single line, though, of a much more 
important aspect; namely, that after a minute and 
a half the sun would shine again in the good old- 
fashioned way. 


So it has been throughout the depression. The 
brighter spots have missed their due of public notice 
in the morbid regard for the black spots in the 
national economy. Suggest to the cynic that “senti- 
ment is better,” he will adjust his smoked glasses 
and opine that such sentiment has no basis in fact, 
that values are not improved, that business activity 
still is stagnant. He would have you believe that 
a “better feeling” should follow and not precede 
activity. The patient should not feel chipper until 
he is out of bed and has done a day’s work. Which 
is absurd. No business revival has there ever been 
until the spirit was born again. 


A confident state of mind is a necessary prelude 
to any durable recovery. The cessation of hoarding, 
the will to buy and the impulse to build follow in 
natural sequence. True, it can be said that so long 
as the basic industries fail to reflect advances, the 
new cheerfulness now apparent in the business out- 
look may be the product of only vain imaginings. 
But this sentiment quickly asserts itself as seen in 
the stimulus of rising prices for stocks, bonds, and 
commodities. 


Activity begets activity. Little by little, fear 
is dispelled and confidence resumes its familiar 
sovereignty. The shadow passes and the opaque 


cloud of the depression lifts and reveals a luminous 
promise of better times. At the first of September, 
sizable orders for fuel oils were booked, pottery, 
glass, and enamel ware became active, while prod- 
ucts from the farm, ranch and plantation, were more 
in demand. Textile mills responded, hotels were 
reporting an increase of commercial travelers—a 
dependable sign that business is once more making 
commitments for the future. 


It is too much to say we are yet out of the 
twilight. But it is heartening to observe that many 
businesses are fronting the darkness with their own 
light. When the United States Steel Corporation, 
despite the low level of its operations, announced 
it would spend $5,000,000 for repairs, it declared 
its independence of fear. When Remington Rand 
authorized the purchase of $4,500,000 worth of 
raw materials and supplies, and the Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Paint Company began a million dollar adver- 
tising campaign, here was evidence of aggressive, 
active faith of the kind that shapes bright futures. 


Literally, it can be observed in any direction that 
the purely panic phase of the depression is behind 
us. The intelligent insurgency of American business 
men will not accept the depression as permanent 
disaster. Of those who see America as only a blind 
Samson living “in total eclipse, without all hope of 
day” it has been well and truly said by Sir William 
Orton: 


They need to be reminded that America is a far greater 
nation than the picture of it which they get in the newspapers; 
that it has latent powers of spiritual achievement equal to its 
material achievement; that there is more in the American tradi- 
tion than Americans in recent years have been getting out of it. 


Signed: MERLE THorPE 


Editor: ‘‘Nation’s Business’’ 
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Attention....Dallas Merchants and Manufacturers: 


Whenever you contribute to the repairing, remodeling or new building of a Dallas structure of any kind 
for any purpose, bear in mind that the engineering service «/ the Dallas Power & Light Company furnishes 
gratis every type of expert specialized consulting assistance that you may wish—as a supplement to your 
own thinking—from a clearing house of all electrical problems and their varied solutions. Capitalize on 
this. It is not for sale to anyone. Yet it can prove a valuable adjunct to your own vital service. 


Phone 2-9321—Station 356—Dallas Power & Light Company 
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¢ An Editorial + 


- 


Answering a Challenge 


The writer of this editorial probably has a differ- 
ent view of the great need of and importance to a 
city of the Chamber of Commerce than possibly the 
average paid employee of such an organization as he 
never had the desire or expected to ever be connected 
with such an institution; and also because, fortunate- 
ly for him, he had a fair amount of private business 
and also public experience before his present em- 
ployment. 


Neither does he expect or intend to remain in this 
work indefinitely, so he feels that he can not exactly 
be accused of personal gain or selfishness in appeal- 
ing to our citizenship to support their Chamber of 
Commerce and the board of directors and other men 
and committees who are giving so freely of their 
time and talents. They are indeed entitled to the 
active support of the citizenship. 


Remember, anybody can be critical, but it is a big 
job to be constructive; and the pleasant two years’ 
experience (and it has been a strenuous two years 
for everyone) of the writer has convinced him of the 
inestimable value of the Chamber to the community. 


And when the time comes for him to move on to 
some other business or activity, the greatest recom- 
pense he can carry away will possibly be the hope 
that he has been of some service to his city. It will 
certainly be more gratifying to feel that he has paid, 
in part, anyway, a portion of the very definite obli- 
gation every man owes to his community, which is 
surely a greater recompense than whatever salary 
he may have received as an employee. 


The future possibilities of Dallas are practically 
unlimited if we only unselfishly take advantage of 
the wonderful opportunities that are now knocking 
at our door. The next year will probably mean more 
to the future of Dallas than any other period in its 
history. With the greatest oil field in the world at 
our door, with the other enormous undeveloped re- 
sources which will bring new wealth to our trade 
territory, and with the eyes of the financial and busi- 
ness world looking to the Southwest, our civic spirit 
and duty faces a great challenge. Are we going to 
accept the challenge by furnishing the necessary 
moral and financial assistance to do the job or are 
we going to sit back and trust to luck? The writer 
look forward with keen anticipation to this history- 
making epoch in Dallas history. 
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The Month in Business and Finance 


By JOHN PEYTON DEWEY 








VIDENCES of business recovery, 
though still a bit negative, are begin- 
ning to appear. There is little en- 

couragement as yet in such of the old 
weather vanes as steel operations, elec- 
tricity consumption, automobile produc- 
tion. Yet the first two of these have 
shown a definite cessation of decline and 
even the mild beginnings of an upswing. 


Car loadings, too, reveal a trend which 
for the first time since 1929 is upward 
in September. 


On the whole, those who study these 
indexes should feel optimistic if they do 
not expect too much too soon. 


City’s Finances 
Improve 


HANKS to many economies at the 
City Hall, Dallas’ fiscal showing for 
the year ended September 30th, was in 
striking contrast to the showing that is 
being made by a lot of other cities. The 
general fund overdraft was reduced 
about $120,000. Not bad for dull times. 


Proposals for funding the balance of 
the overdraft, so that it will be auto- 
matically wiped out over a period of 
years, are now receiving the attention of 
the administration. 


City taxes for 1932, just levied, are at 
the same rate as last year ($2.43 per 
$100 assessed valuation) and will total 
$6,902,652. 


Jobs and Taxes 


HE two major problems confronting 

us in America right now are unem- 

ployment and high taxes. When we 
begin to solve those we may safely as- 
sume that the most disagreeable phase 
of our notorious business cycle is a thing 
of the past. 


Unemployment will be steadily reduced 
with the return of industrial and business 
activity. It is likely that we will gradu- 
ally view it with less and less alarm after 
this winter. 


The tax bugaboo is something else 
again. Government expenditures are 
hard to shrink. There are those who say 
that they can not be shrunk, that the 
self-feeding governmental appropriation 
anaconda everlastingly devours more and 
more, never less and less. 


We are paying three billion dollars a 
year for taxes. There are only four bil- 
lion dollars in gold in the country. 


Maybe we will do something about it, 
Sometime. If we don’t, at least we can 
be consoled with the thought that good 
times may return, and that in good times 
folks cease being downcast by high taxes. 
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Banks 


NLY 85 American banks suspended 

in August, compared with 131 in 

July and 158 in August of last 
year. The monetary gold supply is back 
up to more than four billion dollars, 
about the same level as at the end of 
1928 and beginning of 1929. With this 
increase has come a shrinkage in reserve 
bank credit outstanding and a very sub- 
stantial return of currency from hoard- 
ing. 


* * * 


The current issue of the Cleveland 
Trust Company’s monthly letter points 
out the difference between the financial 
panic, now a thing of the past, and the 
business depression, which is still among 
those present. Many of us have thought 
the two identical, assuming that with 
the rout of fear, business would pick up 
as an inevitable consequence. 


It probably will do so still. After all, 
it has been less than two months since 
we all began to realize that the dollar 
was going to escape the dangers that be- 
set it, and history has shown that it takes 
that long for the return of confidence 
to translate itself into business activity. 


* * * 


More Work 


MPLOYMENT increased in Dallas 
during August, according to the U. S. 
Department of Labor. Of course, 

there were big increases also throughout 
the state, thanks to the seasonal activi- 
ties—63,000 people harvesting cotton, 
2,500 working at the gins. Workers on 
payrolls increased 0.7 per cent, according 
to the University Bureau of Business Re- 
search—the first increase since 1929. 


Two thousand new men went to work 
on Texas roads during the month, bring- 
ing the total up to over 19,000 laborers 
in highway work. 


And so we are going about the job of 
defeating the last big obstacle to recov- 
ery, unemployment. The above are in- 
dicators of the trend. 


* * * 


While, of course, the great power be- 
hind the return of more general employ- 
ment is the natural law of economics, the 
situation is being helped a lot by the 
Government Banking and Industrial Com- 
mittee, of which Frank Kell of Wichita 
Falls is eleventh district chairman. The 
committee for the promotion of wider 
and more general distribution of employ- 
ment, under the chairmanship of W. S. 
Farrish, president of the Humble Oil 


(Continued on Page 31) 



































































Today’s purchases of listed securities will 
unquestionably bring profits from enhance- 
ment if the right issues are selected. 


Our service is based on thorough investiga- 


tion and analysis. Our clients enjoy the 


full benefits of our own wide connections 


and facilities. 


Full information will gladly be furnished 


on request. 
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IOVANNI MARTINELLI, pos- 
sibly the outstanding operatic 
tenor alive today, will be in 
Dallas October 29th for an 
evening performance at the 

Fair Park auditorium. The noted met- 
ropolitan star will appear in a varied 
program of his own favorites, assuring 
a wide range of numbers. 

Tickets are on sale at Mrs. Harriet B. 
MacDonald’s box office, Whittle Music 
Co., at $2, $1.50 and $1. 

Martinelli was born at Montagnana, 
Italy. He received his vocal training 
under Professor Mandolini of Milan, and 
made his public debut December 3, 1910, 
in Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” His success 
was instantaneous and a fortnight later 
he had a second triumph when he made 
his first operatic appearance, singing in 
“Ernani.” 

About a year after this the young 
tenor had a stroke of good fortune while 
he was singing in Ancona. His vocal 
and histrionic gifts came to the attention 
of Puccini, and as a result he was as- 
signed the leading role at the European 
premiere of “The Girl of the Golden 
West,” in Rome. After this came a rapid 
succession of engagements in Milan, 
Monte Carlo, Genoa, Naples, Turin, 
Brescia, Budapest and Brussels. Every- 
where the public was thrilled with the 
new star in the vocal firmament. 

London first heard Martinelli in 1912 
at Covent Garden. He created there the 
role of Gennaro in the English premiere 
of “The Jewels of the Madonna,” and in 


The World's Greatest Tenor 


Martinelli to Sing at Auditorium 
Saturday, October 29th 





Giovanni Martinelli 


1914 sang Paolo in Zandonai’s “Paolo 
and Francesca” when that opera was in- 
troduced to London. Since his first ap- 
pearance in Covent Garden, the English 
public has demanded the return of 
Martinelli every year that his other con- 
tracts would permit. 


In 1913, the Italian tenor’s name was 
added to the roster of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. He made a triumphant 
debut with the New York opera forces 
on November 20, 1913, singing Rodolfo 
in “La Boheme.” His record at the Met- 
ropolitan is one of pre-eminent success. 


The role of Lefebre in Giordano’s 
“Madame Sans-Gene” was created by 
Martinelli on January 25, 1915; that of 
Fernando in Granados’ “Goyescas,” Jan- 
uary 28, 1916; Paolo in the American 
premiere of Zandonai’s opera, December 
22, 1916; the latest in this series is the 
role of the Belicaster in Respighi’s re- 
cently produced “The Sunken Bell,” 
Martinelli is a great drawing attraction, 
and there is always a capacity house at 
the Metropolitan when he is billed for 
the leading part. Some of his best- 
known roles are in “Aida,” “Carmen,” 
“Samson and Delilah,” “Tosca,” “TI aust,” 


“Rigoletto,” “Le Prophete,” “Juive,” 
“Andrea Chenier,” etc. 
Nor has this artist confined his 


triumphs to the opera houses and cities 
mentioned above. He is one of the great- 
est box office attractions at Chicago’s 
famous summer opera at Ravinia Park. 
Havana, Mexico City, Buenos Aires, all 
have hailed Martinelli, not only in opera 
but in concert. The tenor’s native city 
has dedicated to him its new opera house 
—the “Teatro Martinelli.” His Italian 
honors include the distinction of being 
four times decorated by the King of 
Italy. 

The great demand for his operatic ap- 
pearances necessarily curtails Martinelli’s 
concert activities, but his gifts are by no 
means confined to the dramatic phase of 
the vocal art. He is a fascinating plat- 
form artist, and his voice adapts itself 
with perfect ease to the concert reper- 
toire. 
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FIRST PAPER MILL IN TEXAS 
1893 


















JUNE 20,1896 
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THIS ISA | 


ST, PAUL SANITARIUM OPEN! 








Even in those days Dallas had weathered 
a storm of difficult times for over two 
years, but 1892 and 1893 found Dallas again 
spending money to build new factories and 
It was during this era the 
Oak Cliff Paper Mills began its manufac- 
turing of paper, and the present courthouse 


office buildings. 


was also completed. 





zens. 
opened in June, 1898. 
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The cornerstone of Saint Paul Sanita 
was laid with impressive ceremonies 
2, 1897, in the presence of over 5,000é 
The building was completed 
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AST fall in national magazine ad- 
vertising, on national radio broad- 
casts, and on local billboards, the 
words, “Relief and Welfare Mo- 
bilization” were seen and heard 

many times. The phrase typified the 
spirit with which America prepared to 
tackle the problem of caring for 1932’s 
dependents. 


Dallas swung into the “mobilization” 
and now, approaching the close of a year, 
which saw public and private emergency 
and regular agencies swamped with ap- 
peals for help, the city might well look 
back with pride. “We made it possible,” 
private citizens might say. 


Ninteen hundred thirty-two saw Dal- 
las at a peak in relief work never reached 
in the history of organized social work. 
It saw Dallas attacking a problem, 
strange and even new because of its 
magniiude, with vigor, intelligence and 
purpose. 

Those at the helm of the good ship, 
‘Dallas’ Own,” know now as they knew 
earlier in the year, that only by the 
closest co-ordination of effort could the 
job of meeting the needs of the unem- 
ployed and distressed generally be ac- 
complished. At the beginning of 1932, 
plans were formulated and put into op- 
eration which included city and county 
governments, the Community Chest, the 
citizens’ emergency committee, Univer- 
sity Park and Highland Park. By co- 
operation between every means at hand 
Dallas met its welfare problems. 


Something of the same sort will be 
needed in 1933 to do the job again. With 








The Community Chest 


By J. TOM OWENS 


an anticipated improvement in business, 
an upturn which is even now noticeable, 
there might grow up in Dallas a feeling 
that relief and welfare burdens in the 
new year could not assume the same 
large proportions of 1932. No sentiment 
could be more harmful to public safety, 
or in greater error. 


The Community Chest, which played 
a significant and noteworthy part in car- 
rying Dallas through a crucial year in 
its history, begins on November 14th its 
tenth annual fund-raising campaign. 


On the success of that campaign de- 
pends, in great measure, whether or not 
Dallas’ needy citizens will receive aid in 
1933. The Community Chest did not do 
the job alone in 1932. Nor can it do it 
aione in 1933. But, and this fact should 
not be overlooked, Dallas people who 
needed help in the past would not, could 
not, have received it as fully as they did 
but for the efficiency, effectiveness and 
economical management of the Com- 
munity Chest. 


When the economic depression, which 
business leaders throughout the country 
believe is now lifting, hit Dallas it was 
more than fortunate that the city had 
already set up a Community Chest with 
its well-co-ordinated agencies for family, 
child and health welfare; that these 
agencies were manned by experienced so- 
cial workers capable of meeting a crisis 
in social welfare and willing and able 
overnight to assume an abnormally in- 
creased burden. 


Regardless of business conditions this 
fall and winter, Dallas will not find that 








her “line of dependency” is materially 


shortened. Industry will not be able to 
absorb all of the unemployed. Publi: 
health, undermined and weakened from 
a protracted period of privation, will not 
build back at once. The aged and handi- 
capped, the babies and young children 
will not benefit immediately from accel- 
erated business conditions. Families 
broken and separated by economic dis- 
aster will not be able to rehabilitate 
themselves for many months to come. 


Meanwhile Dallas still owes her own 
people every care in their troublous 
times. The Community Chest, as it is 
set up in Dallas, has the agencies to pro- 
vide shelter, clothing, food, medicine, 
fuel. In addition to these life necessities, 
it operates an active employment bureau 
to meet another need in thorough, com- 
prehensive welfare work. These essen- 
tials will be required with the same de- 
gree of urgency in 1933 as they have 
been in 1932. 


In providing them, Dallas will not only 
be answering the pleas of her own citi- 
zens, but will be replying to President 
Hoover’s earnest appeal at a recent 
Washington conference of business lead- 
ers and welfare heads that no one in 
America be permitted to suffer. 


A successful campaign here will mean 
that every employed man and woman, 
every firm and _ corporation, every 
monied individual has done his full part 
and may then rest assured that the 
Community Chest, adequately financed, 
will do its share in the big mobilization 
for happiness, health and normal living 
conditions in Dallas during 1933. It will 
mean that even though deprivation is 
necessary in order to make a contribu- 
tion, no one in Dallas has failed to meet 
the call for help of those unfortunates 
who have no one to look to but the relief 
and welfare agencies. 
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that time Dallas was known as the 
en City of the Southwest” and was a 
Hand growing city. Still everyone was 
tomed to the horse and buggy as their 
dable means of transportation. It was 


"4 great event when the first automo- 
ame to Dallas, 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY 1901 
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THE GREAT CONFEDERATE 
REUNION 1902 








The City of Dallas donated the lot upon 
which the public library was built and 
$50,000 was given by Andrew Carnegie for 
the building with the provision that the city 
annually donate not less than $4,000 for its 
support. 


Confederate veterans was held. 
met, slapped one another on the shoulder 
and shook hands they wore a happy smile. 
The reunion cost Dallas $58,000, not includ- 
ing thousands spent in 
pitality. 


In April of 1902, the great reunion of 
As they 
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Have You 
Overlooked 
Something? 





VER take an inventory 
of the man-power or 
brains in your organiza- 
tion? Have you ever stopped 
to consider how important or 
how necessary you or any of 
your business associates are 
to the life and success of your 
business? 


Successful business leaders 
know that brains are far 
more important than ma- 
chines. They know that 
plants and equipment have 
values only in proportion to 
the knowledge, experience 
and ability of those who con- 
trol and direct them in the 
production of wealth. 


Your business is no doubt 
protected against the loss of 
plants and equipment due to 
fire or other causes—but is it 
protected against the loss of 
the brains which control and 
direct them? 


If not you are overlooking 
one of the greatest hazards of 
present-day business. 


Thousands of businesses have 
suffered serious financial loss 
and many have failed as the 
result of the death of a key 
man. Is it wise to take this 
risk in your business—when 
you can so amply guard 
against this risk by carrying 
Business Life Insurance on 
the lives of your key men? 





Texas Security 
Life Insurance 
Company 








ASK FOR FOLDER ON 
BUSINESS LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE 


ROSS PRIDDY 


DALLAS BRANCH MGR. 


8TH FLOOR INTERURBAN BLDG. 





PHONE 7-1308 
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Time to Call a Halt 


(Continued from Page 7) 


But this is a business problem, and not 
a political one. Our trouble is not pri- 
marily the men we have in public office, 
but the fact that the taxpayer has given 
no support to our public officials in the 
matter of securing economy in the opera- 
tion of government. It is a pleasing 
pastime of many business men to criti- 
cize members of the Texas legislature 
and complain about the excessive cost of 
state government. But my experience 
leads me to believe that most of these 
criticisms are not merited. You would 
expect to have in the Texas legislature 
some members whose judgment was not 
sound; others whose motives might be 
questioned; but I believe the record will 
bear out the assumption that the aver- 
age legislature assembled at Austin rep- 
resents a fair cross section of the people 
of Texas, and if the facts are presented, 
you may rely upon them to reach a cor- 
rect conclusion. The trouble in the past 
has been that the only facts ever pre- 
sented to the legislature have been those 
briefs carefully compiled with a view of 
increasing, rather than decreasing, ap- 
propriations. 


If we are to be fair to the average 
member of the legislature, we must 
realize that during a period of ninety 
days he is called upon to determine the 
merits of probably 900 or 1,000 different 
pieces of legislation. Regardless of who 
he is, or how well he may be trained, he 
must rely upon the taxpayers to present 
to him in concise, definite form many 
problems involved in this general legis- 
lative job. And you may rest assured 
that on all questions involving the ex- 
penditure of public funds, every reason 
for spending will be carefully catalogued 
and presented. The responsibility rests 
squarely upon the taxpayer to see that 
the reasons for public saving are also 
presented. 


Another mistaken idea held by many 
taxpayers is that the way to secure de- 
sired legislation is by coercion and po- 
litical pressure. Some progress may be 
made by organizations adopting such 
methods, but in the end, this plan is in- 
effective. If I wanted to secure the en- 
actment of a piece of sound, constructive 
legislation, I would rather be able to 
present to the individual legislator a 
complete brief of all of the facts touch- 
ing upon the question and leave the 
entire problem with him than to have 
him receive 40,000 letters and telegrams 
as a part of a propaganda campaign urg- 
ing the passage of certain legislation, 
but not discussing the merits of the legis- 
lation. My opinion is that when taxpay- 
ers co-ordinate and organize their efforts 
and present constructive, affirmative 
suggestions, rather than negative objec- 
tions, they will get results. 


The Industrial, Commercial and Agri- 
cultural Conference was organized in 
1930 to devote its entire efforts toward 
one problem of reducing governmental 
expenditures. We submitted to the last 












session of the legislature a program 
which included four major pieces of leg- 
islation. All were enacted into law. The 
most important measure which we spon- 
sored was the Texas uniform budget law, 
Naturally, the subject matter of this law 
aroused a storm of protest from various 
and sundry agencies, but with one or two 
very minor changes in the origina! bill, 
it was enacted into law. Now, what are 
the tangible results of the operation of 
this one piece of legislation? The first 
application of this law is being made to 
state, county, city and school district 
budgets this year. The result is that the 
expenditures of local units of govern- 
ment in Texas thus far have been re- 
duced more than twenty-four million 
dollars ($24,000,000). I believe that when 
all county, city and school district budg- 
ets for the current year have been 
adopted, it will reflect a saving of ap- 
proximately $30,000,000 in this state. 
This uniform budget law, for the first 
time in the history of Texas, gave the 
taxpayer an opportunity to have some- 
thing to say about his tax money before 
it was spent, rather than to complain 
about the size of the bill after it was 
spent; and this budget law was put 
through the Texas legislature not by 
political pressure but by the presentation 
of carefully prepared facts. The same 
thing could be said of each of the four 
pieces of legislation which I have re- 
ferred to above. 


I mention these items for the benefit 
of that group of taxpayers who admit 
that conditions are bad, but say that 
nothing can be done about it. This sav- 
ing of $24,000,000 is evidence that some- 
thing has been done about it: it is evi- 
dence that more will be done, if we have 
sustained, intelligent, unselfish taxpayer 
interest. If we are to have real economy 
in government in this state, we must 
modernize the machinery of government. 
Some economies can be made in the op- 
eration of the obsolete machinery as it 
now exists. Economies are being made; 
but primarily the problem before us is a 
problem of government reorganization. 
This is especially true with reference to 
county government. County government 
in Texas is a government without a 
head, and generally without a plan. Pic- 
ture, if you will, 22 different county of- 
ficers, each acting on his own responsi- 
bility, employing an unlimited number of 
deputies, assistants, clerks, etc.: each of- 
ficer acting on his own initiative, with 
little, if any, co-ordinated effort; with 
purely clerical and administrative of- 
ficers being required to spend eight or 
ten thousand dollars in a political cam- 
paign to be elected to an office which 
should probably not pay over three or 
four thousand dollars per annum—and 
then we complain because the demand for 
patronage, rather than the requirements 
for service, usually govern the number of 
deputies, assistants and clerks employed. 
We look to our commissioners’ court to 
handle the affairs of the county, but 
when we begin to analyze the Constitu- 
tion and laws of this state, we find that 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Equipment 
Sure! 


But what of the Lives 
of your Key Men? 


Representatives of These Texas Companies Are Qualified by 


tant, capital is important, but it takes brains to 

run a business and make a profit. Today, more 
than ever, good management is the most priceless asset a 
business can have. 


p::: ARE IMPORTANT, equipment is impor- 


You place values upon your physical assets and insure 
them against loss. That is good business. But these phys- 
ical assets would be of little value if there were no wise 
and experienced control and direction of plants, equip- 
ment and capital. Property values are the result of human 
effort. Then why not provide indemnity against the loss 
of those key men whose management and direction is so 
vital to the success and growth of your business? 


The death of any valuable man connected with a business 
enterprise is a distinct loss, and many times a very dan- 
gerous occurrence. It may cause a disturbance in the ef- 
ficient operation of the business. It may impair business 
getting ability and credit and give competition an unfair 
advantage. It may call for a reorganization of the business 
and may result in the control of the business passing into 
unfriendly or inefficient hands. 


Common sense and ordinary principles of business financ- 
ing require that provision be made for indemnity against 
the loss of key men—and Business Life Insurance pro- 
vides for this as nothing else can. 


























Training and Experience to Advise You Concerning Business Life Insurance. ........ .» 











SOUTHERN OLD LINE LIFE 


REPUBLIC LIFE INS. Co. 


INSURANCE Co. ASSURANCE Co. 
SLAUGHTER BLDG. MEDICAL ARTS BLDG. 
DALLAS, TEXAS DALLAS, TEXAS 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVELERS 


SOUTHLAND LIFE INS. Co. 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE 
INSURANCE Co. 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE BLDG. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


GULF STATES LIFE INS. Co. 


MEDICAL-DENTAL BLDG. HARRY L. SEAY, PRESIDENT GULF STATES BLDG. 
DALLAS, TEXAS DALLAS, TEXAS DALLAS, TEXAS 
UNITED FIDELITY LIFE TEXAS SECURITY LIFE 
INSURANCE Co. INSURANCE Co. 
T. & P. BLDG. INTERURBAN BLDG. 
DALLAS, TEXAS DALLAS, TEXAS 
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TEXAS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES PROTECT THE 
LIVES AND HOMES OF TEXAS PEOPLE AND PROVIDE 
CAPITAL FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THIS STATE 


DALLAS, October, 1932 
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aa Mr. Business Man = 


YOU CAN—Overcome Timidity 
» » Talk Before Your Club » » Speak 
More Effectively » » Increase Confi- 
dence In Yourself » » Develop Your 
Personality » » » » 

















Join one of E. M. Avery's 
classes in Public Speaking 
as 252 Dallas men have 
done and secure ‘these 
advantages. 
~ 
Classes Limited to"25 















For Information 'Phone E. M. Avery 
58-2202 


























GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


Sound public opinion is the basis of good govern- 
ment, and sound public opinion requires compre- 
hensive knowledge and thorough understanding of 
public affairs on the part of the people. To be 
well informed, therefore, is the prime requisite 
of good citizenship. 
Let the Texas Weekly Help You 
Perform the Duties of Good 
Citizenship. 


THe Texas WEEKLY 
Edited by Peter Molyneaux 
“America’s Most Widely Quoted Regional 
Periodical” 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
By the Year—Five Dollars - A Copy—Ten Cents 
Sample Copy—Free Upon Request 

















































FRIEND IN NEED 


Benefit Association 


First payment shall be, for all ages under 
51 years, one assessment plus $1.00 and 
for all ages over 51 years shall be one 
assessment plus $2.00. 


MONTHLY ASSESSMENT RATES 
Not to Exceed $1,000.00 

























































Age Rate 
2 to 15 inclusive... $ .80 
16 to 22 ss -90 
23 to 30 Or . < -Geesnasbikendoareencmpepeiencasi 1.10 
31 to 35 << 1.20 
36 to 40 + - 1.40 
41 to 45 Dea’ ole shol adhe leaiepiaeipananaae 1.60 
46 to 50 ” we 1.80 
51 to 56 oe 2.20 
57 to 60 a . 
61 to 65 = on . 
66 to 69 of 5.50 
Not to Exceed $500.00 
70 to 74 inclusive 4.50 
Examination required on all ages over 





50 years. 
Assessments shall be collected monthly or 
as needed if more than twelve such assess- 
ments in any one year is required to retire 
all claims. 
U. S. FOX, President 
904 Kirby Bldg. 2-2845 























Use a page advertisement in 
DALLAS 
once in a while 
it will do your business good 
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to a large extent they have the responsi- 
bility of county affairs, but no authority 
to do the job. The chief authority of the 
commissioners’ court is the power to 
levy taxes, and watch other county of- 
ficers spend the money. 

Efficiency in county government de- 
mands that it be made a flexible govern- 
ment which would meet the needs of the 
large county, as well as the small one. 
As it now stands, legal and constitutional 
requirements as to governmental opera- 
tion and number of employees are prac- 
tically the same in Rockwall county as 
they are in Harris and Dallas counties, 
with their large populations. Instead of 
our commissioners’ court being what it 
was originally designed to be—a legis- 
lative, policy-determining board—it has 
become chiefly a group of road over- 
seers: each commissioner supervising the 
roads of his own particular district, and 
giving little attention to those of any 
other district. The organization of coun- 
ty government on a business basis will 
require a Constitutional amendment. In 
my judgment this amendment should 
give to the commissioners’ court power 
commensurate with its responsibility. 
Policy-determining officers in the county 
—which, of course, would include all 
members of the commissioners’ court, as 
well as some other county officers— 
should be elected directly by the voters 
in a county; but clerical and administra- 
tive officers should be appointed by the 
commissioners’ court and the compensa- 
tion of all deputies, assistants and cleri- 
cal personnel, as well as the number of 
such personnel, should be determined by 
the court—and the court should also: be 
empowered to employ an executive head 
for the county government. Legal re- 
strictions should be removed which now 
prevent co-ordination of the work of 
county government with that of cities, 
towns and districts. The fee system of 
compensating county officials should be 
abolished. 

To secure such a reorganization of 
county government, and to secure the 
immediate reduction of the cost of oper- 
ation of state and local government are 
two problems which will be presented to 
the next legislature by the Industrial, 
Commercial and Agricultural Conference 
with the co-operation of the three Re- 
gional Chambers of Commerce in Texas. 
The details of this program are now 
being worked out. 

an ao 


Dallas for Piece Goods 


Dallas, already recognized as one of 
the leading piece goods markets in the 
country, has had its position materially 
strengthened by the establishment here 
of a southwestern sales distributing 
branch by Henry Glass & Company of 
New York. 

The new branch is located at 608-9-10 
Wholesale Merchants Building. Will 
serve Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Louisiana from complete stocks of cot- 
ton goods and rayon fabrics carried here. 
Joe Koch and Leo Koch are associated 





as district managers, and Joe Mayon and 
Clifton Coston are also connected with 
the new office. 

Henry Glass & Company have for 
many years been recognized as leaders 
in the cotton goods field, selling under 
the trade-marked name of “Peter Pan” 
fabrics. They formerly sold to the job- 
bing trade only, but recently have 
changed their policy and now go direct 
to the retail trade. 

Mr. Joe Koch states that Dallas was 
selected after a thorough analysis of 
every important center in the Southwest, 
this analysis showing conclusively that 
Dallas is the logical location for facilities 
serving this market. 

The 1930 Census of Distribution shows 
that Dallas concerns sell 96.7 per cent of 
all piece goods sold by Texas jobbers and 
distributors, there being a number of 
local concerns handling piece goods, as 
well as sales and distributing branches 
maintained here by many of the leading 
national concerns in this field. 


oe 


National Comment 


(Continued from Page 9) 


and figures and as attractive as this port- 
folio. If placed in the proper hands it 
can not help but interest, intrigue and 
produce action from its recipients.” 

From the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce: 

“Both Mr. Allen and the writer re- 
ceived the portfolios. We went over one 
of them together and think that it is the 
finest thing yet turned out of this kind. 
Marketing information is usually 
slighted in presenting the advantages of 
cities, and you have corrected this weak- 
ness in a most thorough manner. All of 
us agree that Dallas is outstanding in its 
industrial development work.” 

From The Babcock & Wilcox Company: 

“The data is interesting indeed and 
will form a valuable addition to our mar- 
ket data file.” 

From The American Map Company: 

“It is the most detailed work of its 
kind I have ever had the privilege of 
perusing and you certainly are to be 
complimented on its thoroughness 
througout.” 

From The Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany: 

“This is one of the most impressive 
jobs we have seen for a long time and 
we wish to congratulate you on it. You 
have done the rather difficult thing of 
not only organizing a remarkable mass 
of instructive and helpful information, 
but you have also presented this in a way 
which is very clear and forceful, and at 
the same time put around it an atmos- 
phere of quality and _ responsibility 
through your handling of the physical 
elements of the presentation, the decora- 
tion, typography, selection of papers, 
and the printing. On the whole, it 1s 
our opinion that this job would rank as 
one in a good many thousands, in its 
excellence of development and presenta- 
tion.” 


DALLAS, October, 1932 
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From John B. Woodward, Inc.: 
“You are certainly to be congratulated 
on the splendid way in which you have 
outlined the position of the Dallas mar- 
ket. The amount of exceedingly valuable 
information contained in this portfolio 
shows in no uncertain terms that the 
Dallas market is the outstanding market 
in the southwestern territory.” 

From the Plant Rubber & Asbestos 
Works: 

“We consider this a marvelous piece 
of work and a marvelous presentation of 
the facts involved.” 

From The Pennzoil Company: 

“The writer has gone over this very 
carefully and is sure that the information 
will be of great value in setting up sales 
quotas.” . 

From the Continental Steel Corpora- 
tion: 

“We are very grateful to have such in- 
formation on file and want to take this 
opportunity to congratulate you on the 
manner in which it is presented.” 

From The Whip-Mix Corporation: 

“You may be assured that I will read 
same at my earliest convenience, which 
won’: be long, for both the writer and 
our sales manager are contemplating a. 
trip to Dallas, so you see the portfolio 
arrived at a good time.” 

From the Manufacturers Record: 

“We want to compliment you upon the 
thoroughness as well as the attractive 
way in which details have been worked 
out. We are pleased to pass this port- 
folio on to our editorial department for 
a news reference.” 

From The Whitehead & Hoag Com- 
pany: 

“This portfolio is indeed complete in 
information which gives one a picture of 
the rapid growth of Dallas and its ter- 
ritory.” 

From The American Appraisal Com- 
pany: 

“May I say that this is the finest pre- 
sentation that has come to my attention.” 

From Eli Lilly & Company: 


“The vast amount of material is being 
reviewed with keen interest.” 

From The Armstrong Cork Company: 

“It is a most splendid and comprehen- 
sive piece of work and furnishes plenty 
of food for thought.” 

From The Ingalls Iron Works Com- 
pany: 

“This is, in our judgment, the most 
comprehensive thing we have ever seen 
from any Chamber.” 

From Falk & Company: 

“We will keep this portfolio as a per- 
manent addition to our file as you pre- 
sent the situation in a very sound and 
practical manner.” 


From The American Cast Iron Pipe 
Company: 

“I took occasion to look this over and 
found it to be a very illuminating piece 
of literature, and wish to congratulate 
you on the splendid manner in which it is 
gotten up, and the further fact that in 
times like these Dallas is so forward- 
looking as to see their way clear to 
finance such a project.” 


DALLAS, October, 1932 


From The McCaskey Register Com- 
pany: 

“To anyone considering the establish- 
ment of manufacturing or warehouse fa- 
cilities in the Southwest, we believe this 
information has been prepared by you to 
cover the case of Dallas in most wonder- 
ful shape. Should we at any time in the 
future consider using any point in the 
Southwest, we are sure that Dallas has 
made a most certain case for herself 
through the medium of this publicity.” 

From the Mutual Benefit Health & 
Accident Association: 

“Our business in Texas, Oklahoma and 
Louisiana is managed out of our Dallas 
office, which, incidentally, is the largest 
health and accident agency in the world. 
The information is not only valuable but 
strengthens our faith that Dallas is one 
up-and-coming city.” 

From the Crown Cork & Seal Com- 
pany, Inc.: 

“You are to be complimented on this 
publication, not only because of its at- 
tractiveness, but the comprehensive man- 
ner in which the data pertaining to 
Dallas and its facilities has been set 
forth.” 

From the chairman of the board of 
International Cement Corporation: 


“T congratulate you on the manner in 
which it is gotten up and am passing it 
on to our various executives who will 
study it carefully. As you are aware, we 
are already located in Texas and have 
been ardent supporters of Dallas for the 
past twenty-four years.” 

From the Kerner Incinerator Com- 
pany: 

“T want to extend to you and the com- 
mittee in charge of preparing the pam- 
phlets and tabulation on Dallas, recently 
received, my heartiest congratulations. 
It is all beautifully gotten up. The two 
booklets present in a very clear, inter- 
esting and convincing way the many ad- 
vantages which you have. Every single 
point of importance or of interest to 
anyone looking for a new place to locate 
is thoroughly and clearly covered.” 


ode 


’Twas midnight. Wom! Wow! Wow! 
Came wierd noises from the crib. The 
ball player father poised on the edge of 
the bed: “Four bawls and I walk,” he 
murmured. 

oe 


The officer of the day was going his 
rounds when he saw that one of the 
sentries was a recruit who was having 
his first spell of guard duties. Deter- 
mined to find out whether the young 
fellow understood his duties he began to 
question him. 

“If you saw a general approaching, 
what wou!d you do?” 

“Call out the guard,” the recruit an- 
swered. 

“Very good. And if you saw a battle 
cruiser coming across the parade 
grounds, what would you do then?” 

“Report to the hospital for mental in- 
spection,” came the prompt reply. 











DOES YOUR 
TELEPHONE 


do this for you? 





Jim Sanders has been looking for 
ajob. When they said “We'll let 
you know” he left his telephone 
number. And here’s a call for Jim: 


“We're putting on some more 
men. Be on hand first thing in 
the morning. 





Father calls by long distance: 
“Dorothy, mother is not well. 
Can you come home for a few 
days?” ' 

Mrs. Hamlin telephones the 
station . .. barely time to catch 
the train. Calls Harry at the office. 
Telephones the laundress. Cancels 
an engagement. Is ready to leave 
in 20 minutes. 


vy 7 v 


| you haven’t a telephone, 
we suggest you order one 
today. Within a week you'll 
wonder how you managed 
without it... you'll realize 
how many needless steps 
you’ve been taking... how 
much worry and incon- 
venience a telephone saves. 
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That means 
money” that has never been 
spent and you will want to get 
your part of it. 


chandising 


ideas? 


and designs 





Lb A£ Ss 


money, 


9 cent 
COTTON 


“Fresh- 


Are you ready to go after it 
with Advertising or new mer- 
A lot of 
those who have been waving 
crying towels for the last two 
years have laid them aside and 
are getting ready to flag some 
of this Cotton Money. 


I am used to working in a 
hurry but there is not much 
time and if you are going to do 
some Advertising and need Art, 
Layouts 
you had better see me soon. 


perhaps 


Or, call me, I'll be glad to come 
and see you. 


HUGH CARGO 


1816 Allen Building 


BS 
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DALLAS 
WACO 
MARLIN 
ABILENE 


SAN ANGELO 


EL PASO 
LUBBOCK 


PLAINVIEW 





In Texas it's Hilton Hotels 


Never Changing Rates 


$2.00 - $2.50 - $3.00 
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The Modern Chamber 


(Continued from Page 10) 

still growing normally and healthfully, 
have reached the stage where they are 
quite as much interested in conservation 
as they are ‘n development. Chambers 
of commerce, representing as they do the 
normal impulse toward joint effort in 
the field of common interests, reflect the 
dominant concept of the community, and 
build their programs in response to that 
concept. That is as it should be; but if 
those organizations are to justify them- 
selves fully to their communities, they 
must be alert not only to these current 
needs, but to whatever extraordinary sit- 
uation may develop. 


During the years 1930 and 1931, cham- 
bers of commerce have been called upon 
to deal with emergency problems that 
have had far-reaching consequences. 
Some communities, indeed, have been 
fortunate enough to escape the more rig- 
orous weight of the economic disarrange- 
ment, and in such the chamber of com- 
merce has been able to proceed with its 
regular program uninterruptedly. Most 
communities, however, especially those 
with a considerable industrial structure, 
have been faced with conditions of un- 
employment, subnormal commercial 
movements, financial and banking diffi- 
culties, and the adverse public psychology 
that usually accompanies such economic 
maladjustments. In large numbers of such 
communities, chambers have readily 
adapted themselves to the demands of 
the day, coming forward with emergency 
programs that have been of incalculable 
benefit to their communities and in the 
aggregate to the whole country. It is 
conceivable that chamber of commerce 
programs in the future will have been 
materially modified, or at least given 
some decided new points of emphasis, by 
their experience during these depression 
years of 1930 and 1931. 

For example, not a few chambers have 
found themselves quite literally in the 
banking business. They have taken over, 
reorganized and refinanced closed banks; 
they have aided in effecting consolida- 
tions among banks that were in danger; 
they have acted as currency exchanges 
when all banks closed; they have handled 
Christmas savings funds that were tied 
up in temporary bank closures; they 
have here and there set up special credit 
clearance establishments whereby large 
groups of creditors pooled their paper 
so that an amortization plan could be ex- 
tended wholesale to debtors. They have 
gone in for conducting employment 
agencies. They have aided in devising 
plans for staggering industrial employ- 
ment, for speeding up public work, for 
developing made-work programs. They 
have raised money for direct relief work 
and in many instances. have administered 
the funds so raised. They have adopted 
various measures to keep up the morale 
of their communities, ayd have endeav- 
ored by various measures to stimulate 
normal buying. ¥ 

They have, in short, met the emer- 
gency with such machinery as they could 
devise; and in doing so they have in 


many cases stepped far outside their 
traditional field. In doing all this they 
have had to proceed by the trial and error 
méthod, and in consequence, some fajj]- 
ures have attended their efforts. On the 
whole, however, they have attained 
notable success, and have demonstrated 
beyond preadventure that the chamber of 
commerce is an agency to be depended 
upon in community crises, wholly apart 
from the fact that it renders an indis- 
pensable service in the daily life of the 
business community. 

Recognizing the importance of defj- 
nite programs of work, it is neverthe- 
less clearly apparent that chambers 
of commerse should be able, when 
necessary, to modify their scheduled 
activities so as to undertake such 
emergency work as is indicated by the 
immediate, pressing need of the com- 
munity. The strength of the chamber 
of commerce movement will be meas- 
ured by the continuing worth of those 
organizations and by the degree to 
which individual chambers see to it 
that emergency conditions, either 
through their own efforts or through 
co-ordinating the efforts of all other 
agencies, are fairly met and adequate- 
ly dealt with. 

(To be concluded in November) 


eo 
Business Opportunities 


The Industrial Department receives 
numerous inquiries from concerns desir- 
ing agents or other representation. These 
are available to anyone desiring connec- 
tions of this kind. Among the recent 
inquiries were: 

S. J. Austin, 616 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, manufacturer of a table amuse- 
ment game, wants agent. 

Standard Vanilla Company, Los Ange- 
les, Calif., selling in bulk to dairies, 
creameries and bakeries, wants manufac- 
turers’ agent contacting these industries 
as a sales representative. 

Apollo Metal Works, La Salle, II, 
manufacturers of pre-finished materials 
such as non-ferrous and ferrous sheets 
and coils, finished with nickel, chormium, 
brass and copper, desires agent contact- 
ing the metal-working industry. 

Hachmeister-Lind Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., manufacturers and con- 
tractors of various types of resilient 
flooring, want agent in Dallas engaged in 
or acquainted with the flooring business. 

Supertint Sales Corporation, Park 
Square Building, Boston, Mass., making 
a packaged home tinting and dyeing 
product, wants sales representation con- 
tacting retailers and jobbers. 

The De Vos Company, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., developers of a new product 
for interior wall decoration, want a deal- 
er in Dallas. 

Bedell Engineering Company, 5400 
Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles, Calif, 
manufacturers of a complete line of re- 
frigerating equipment, wants agent. 

Taylor Freezer Corporation, Beloit, 


Wis., manufacturers of a commercial ice 
cream freezing machine, desires distribu- 
tor. 
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Who's Who 


In the Dallas Chamber of Commerce 














JAMES K. WILSON JAS. P. GRIFFIN J. Ws : ES C. L. WAKEFIELD JNo. H. AWTRY 
t and General Manager President ice j t ener a age: President Attorney and General Counsel 
tory-Wilson, Inc. Electric Express & Baggage Co. Austin Bros. Dallas Ice Delivery Co. American Fidelity & Casualty 














C. J. GREENE S. B. SCRUGGS J. R. GOLDEN JOSEPH W. BAILEY, JR. RALPH WHEELER 
President General Manager Attorney Attorney Manager 
Greene Bros. Packard-Scruggs Co. Golden & Crowley Bailey, Nickels & Bailey A. J. Reach, Wright & Ditson, Inc 





FLoyp V. GIsH GEO. W. HUTCHINSON GEO. H. GAZLEY CONNIE C. RENFRO FRED B. STERN 
Manager Attorney Manager Attorney Manager 
Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Co. Melrose Court Hotel Renfro, Ledbetter & McCombs Lord’s 

















T. D. GRESHAM ERNEST HUNDAHL L. A. MINDRUP M. H. PRUETT R. M. SPEER 
General Attorney Manager President Manager Manager 
T. & P. Railroad Texas, Oklahoma and Louisiana The Stacy Co. Dallas Poster Advertising Co. Home Furniture Co. 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 
Association Portraits by Browne and Browne Studios 
United Benefit Life Insurance Co 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


New Mops A-3—1¥ Ton, 6 Cylinder, 136-inch |S 79 5 
W. B. Chassis, F. O. B. Factory - - 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED) 


405 Sxconp AvENuE - - - - . - - - . - DALLAS 












































































Alice Joy 
Julius Tannen 


Henry Santrey 
And His 17-Piece Stage Band 
And An All Star Cast of 


100 People 


Including such stars as Moss and Manning, 
Kirby and DeGage 







Beautifully 
. Costumed 
Many Stars Chorus Costumes for the 
Including such stars A beauty chorus of a Girl Follies” 
as : fift irls in the Dave been specially 
Moss and Manning . s fs errs = 2 made for the State 
; . latest routines and . 
Kirby and DeGage ee ig aetna Fair engagement and 
Isabel Mohr eing teatured In offer a wide assort- 
Lillian Lawson more than twenty ment of beauty and 
and many others. ensemble numbers. 


e Lower Floor--$ o$ 
New Low Prices: ‘ya Foo $10 « 8150 


brilliance. 


Se RESERVATIONS TICKETS 
Mt Sy achohenss parties Junior 
r A\) organized but tickets Lobby 
(\ must be called for early. 
> §) \ Adolphus 
+ 2-8833 Hotel 





STATEFAIR 
AUDITORIUM 
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Unity Means Growth 


An Oak Cliff student of internationa] 
affairs who manages to get a close-to. 
home slant, even in international affairs 
avers that the League of Nations and the 
suburban Chamber of Commerce in Oak 
Cliff have at least two common points 
—both are holding their thirteenth an- 
nual convocations at about the same time 
and both are attempting to cement closer 
relations. 

Closer and more friendly relations 
between the western suburb with all see- 
tions of Dallas will be the keynote of 
the Commercial Association’s annual ban- 
quet. To attune the community spirit of 
Oak Cliff into the broader harmony of 
city growth is the constant aim of the 
central civic organization west of the 
Trinity. That Oak Cliff’s progress de- 
pends on the increasing greatness of Dal- 
las is declared to be the only sound pol- 
icy for the suburban chamber to follow 
as a guide in its field of community 
activities. 

ope 


Pulling On 


With only the finishing touches of con- 
struction remaining for the completion 
of the traffic tunnel and approach-ways 
which will connect Oak Cliff and Dallas 
traffic over the southermost route of the 
new river viaducts at Corinth street and 
with work proceeding rapidly on the 
Lamar-McKinney, the northermost of the 
major viaducts, the momentous program 
of tying the east and west sections of a 
great city together in close and conven- 
ient traffic embrace moves surely to a 
reality. Only the adequate and perma- 
nent building of a Commerce street via- 
duct entrance-way to the central down- 
town section of Dallas awaits as the final 
consummation of the huge trans-river 
program. 

As modern construction slowly closes 
the gaps which will remove the Trinity 
river as a dividing line between Dallas 
and Oak Cliff, leaders of Oak Cliff are 
looking forward to the time when their 
community can join with citizens of the 
whole city and county of Dallas in a 
great celebration of progress worthy of 
so great and so significant a program— 
the completion of the viaducts. 


aa ad 


Building Activity 

There are more separate jobs in the 
way of building construction activities, 
most of which are instances of moderniz- 
ing existing properties, in Oak Cliff than 
at any time in recent months, in the opin- 
ion of members of the remodeling and 
modernizing committee of the Ozk Cliff- 
Dallas Commercial Association. his ac- 
tivity is accepted as a hopeful indication 
of economic improvement. 


Oak Cliff has sought steadily in the 
past two years, through modernizing 
campaigns, to encourage property owners 
in this section of the city to bring older 
properties up to date, stressing the idea 
that the rehabilitation of improvements 
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is good business, both from the property 
owner’s standpoint and from the commu- 
nity standpoint, as well as making a di- 
rect contribution to improvement of eco- 
nomic conditions. 


aa ad 


Adult Education 


One of the merits of the courses and 
discussion groups arranged for adults by 
the Civic Federation of Dallas is that 
they relate definitely to the general in- 
terests of the community. 

This is exemplified by the co-operative 
enterprise in civic and political education 
wherein the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, through its civics committee and in 
co-operation with the Civic Federation 
of Dallas, has planned a series of twenty- 
four seminars on city and county govern- 
ment. These seminars will be under the 
general leadership of Mr. John N. Edy, 
city manager. Each session will be de- 
voted to some phase of local government 
with an authoritative introduction by Mr. 
Edy or some other qualified speaker and 
with ample time for general inquiry and 
discussion. These meetings will be held 
on Tuesday evenings beginning October 
4th in “The Barn” of the Civic Federa- 
tion of Dallas, 2419 Maple avenue. Mr. 
John Jacobson, Magnolia Petroleum Com- 
pany, is chairman of the Junior Chamber 
committee in charge. 

Another course that is attracting a lot 
of interest is entitled, “Texas Goes Scien- 
tific,” under the leadership of Dr. S. W. 
Geiser of S. M. U. Dr. Geiser, with the 
co-operation of Stuart McGregor and 
other scientific and industrial leaders, 
will analyze the basic industries of Tex- 
as, particularly as they are influenced by 
applied scientific discoveries. The future 
of cotton, the development of natural re- 
sources, new industries as they relate to 
scientific discoveries will be studied and 
discussed. This course begins Monday 
night, October 17th, and continues for 
twelve weekly sessions. 

The Civic Federation of Dallas wiil 
offer a variety of other courses including 
psychology, philosophy, economics, inter- 
national relations, literary and dramatic 
writing, and study. 

The musical evenings provided for the 
membership of the Civic Federation 
which proved so attractice last year will 
be continued tri-weekly under the direc- 
tion of Carl Wiesemann. 

_The Civic Federation publishes a bulle- 
tin of all its adult education activities, 
which is mailed on request. 


Sn ae 
An ant was gazing longingly at the 
carcass of a dead horse when a rum run- 
ner’s car passed. A case of liquor bounced 
off and the bottles broke. The ant im- 
mediately proceeded to quench his thirst. 
Then, grabbing the dead horse by the 
tail, he shouted lustily: “Come on, big 
boy, we’re going home.” 
oe 
“Here’s a quarter, poor man. It must 
be tough to be crippled.” 
Yes,” replied the beggar, “but people 
used to steal money out of my cup when 
I was blind.” 
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with your PRINTING orders 
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F that Printing be good were the only thing required 
of it, the man who buys it would have comparatively 
little or no trouble placing his orders. 


For good Printing can be found almost wherever he 


looks for it. 


We know that when a purchaser of Printing speculates 
as to who can best serve his needs, the question “Will 
it be good Printing?” is not the only one he asks. These 
other questions are just as important and must be 
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it printed?” “Can I get it on my delivery date—and 
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A Boulevard of Beauty 


Nature-favored Oak Cliff now has on 
display for the meandering motorist 
some of its most picturesque areas in the 
outer fringes through a show window 
provided by a modern highway—a cir- 
cling roadway which is bound to attract 
homes of the country estate type with 
scenic settings and a nearness to metro- 
politan Dallas almost unbelievable. 


The Kessler Outer Boulevard, one of 
the finest highways in the Southwest, is 
a dream of builders come true. For al- 
most two decades men who looked into 
the future and glimpsed the Dallas of 
tomorrow have dreamed of the great cir- 
cling driveway that would be a pleasure 
to posterity. Now, after many years of 
toil.and the overcoming of grave handi- 
caps, this master highway is a dream 
that really came true. 


The highway, for the most part, passes 
through one of the most beautiful scenic 
sections in North Texas. As the road 
crosses the Duncanville highway a few 
miles southwest of Oak Cliff, and turns 
to the Northwest it traverses a region 
of great natural beauty—part of that 
glorious land that Theodore Roosevelt 
once called “the Garden of the Lord”— 
Blue Cut road meanders away from the 
boulevard, creeping between small hills, 
the land of the bluebonnet and the ver- 
bena. To the Southwest is Florence Hill, 
famed for the loveliness of its valleys 
and its low range of foothills that stand 
in the evening like Indian warriors of 
old, wrapping the sunset about their nude 
shoulders. 


Where Nature Is Majestic 


Between the foothills are peaceful 
vales, dotted with farmhouses and small 
ranches. Florence Hill, one of Texas’ 
beauty spots, is only a_ thirty-minute 
drive from Oak Cliff, and a few minutes’ 
drive from certain sections of the Kessler 
Outer Boulevard. At one point of the 
outer boulevard, where a hill pushes its 
rocky nose over the edge of the vale, 
Mountain creek valley stretches out for 
miles below. This is one of the most 
majestic natural scenes in Northern 
Texas—a piece of scenic beauty all too 
often overlooked by Cliff dwellers and 
people of Dallas alike who go to distant 
climes to seek natural loveliness which 
often is not so fair as the hills of Blue 
Cut and Mountain creek. 


The great master, George Kessler, 
many years ago looked with eyes that 
stared into the future and agreed with 
Roosevelt that this really was the Garden 
of the Lord. Therefore he suggested to 
civic leaders of Dallas that an outer 
boulevard girdle the suburban area. 
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Oak Cliff 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WARD 


Buildings Followed Visions 


Kessler passed on but others came in 
his stead and soon the rivet hammer and 
the road grader were singing paeons to 
progress as big bridges and smooth 
roads came into being. Meanwhile Oak 
Cliff, pregnant with industries unborn, 
through the eyes of grim-visaged busi- 
ness and civic leaders, looked into the 
future and planned a city within a city 
with a skyline for a backbone and a beau- 
tiful suburban area for a playground. 


Dreams do come true. The skyscraper 
is the dream of a builder come true in 
brick and mortar. Now the towers of 
Oak Cliff, the Medical Dental Building, 
the Dallas Methodist hospital, Cliff Tow- 
ers, each reach skyward with huge sky- 
scraper arms. 


But beyond the towers is the peaceful 
retreat of the rural sections. Those who 
grow weary of the city streets—of sky- 
scraper canyons—may drive within a few 
minutes to a region that is famed for its 
wild beauty, its sleepy streams and the 
valley that wraps its arms about the hill 
and holds her gently. Such is the land 
through which Kessler Outer Boulevard 
passes. And such is the road of which 
men have dreamed for years and which 
now is a reality. 


Is Enjoyed By Many 


People from the skyscraper and the 
cabin down by the creek behind the rocky 
knoll meet on the Kessler boulevard, for 
the highway already is traversed by per- 
sons from all walks of life. The tired 
office manager, taking his family for a 
breezy ride, meets or passes the man in 
an old-modeled car going to market with 
vegetables in his truck. 


Tucked away behind the adjoining hills 
are contented homes, for the boulevard 
passes through a section where farm 
homes are common. 


The section through which the boule- 
vard passes is not all farm lands, how- 
ever, for portions of the deep woodland 
are primal in nature. The deep woods 
between the low hills often are the lurk- 
ing place of timber wolves and other 
animals. Years ago, the panther 
crouched behind a boulder in the wood- 
land while wild turkey gobbled from the 
neighboring tree. But the panther and 
the wild turkey have trailed the pinto 
pony and the covered wagon into the 
sunset never to return. Wolves became 
so common a few years ago that govern- 
ment hunters were stationed for a time 
in the Florence Hill section to trap the 
animals that were preying on fowls and 
calves. 


Dreams to come true must have their 
builders. The Oak Cliff-Dallas Commer- 









cial Association which has long sought 
the completion of the Outer Kessler 
Boulevard feels that with due regard to 
the citizenship voting the bonds and the 
responsibility of county officials who 
handled the project that the especial 
credit goes to George W. Ledbetter, who 
retires with the present county adminis. 
tration after a long career of road-build- 
ing service and who has made scenic 
routes his hobby as well as his task. 


po 
October Conventions 


Oct. 2- 5—Texas | acne Presbyterian Church, 
. B.. A. 

Oct. 7- 8—Investment Bankers Association of 
Texas. 

Oct. 7- 8—Texas Press Association. 

Oct. 8-23—State Fair of Texas. 

Oct. 12-13—Texas Electic Medical Association. 


Oct. 13—-State-wide Aviation Conference. 

Oct. 13—Southwestern Airport Managers As- 
sociation. 

Oct. 18-15—Texas Society, Certified Public Ae- 
countants, 


Oct. 13-14—Texas Memorial Craftsmen. 


Oct. 14—Texas State Manufacturers Ass’n— 
Progressive Texans. 
Oct. 14-15—Southwest Magicians. 


Oct. 16-283—American Jersey Cattle Club Regional 


Show. 

Oct. 16-18—National Ass’n of State Insurance 
Commissioners. 

Oct. 17-18—Southwestern Department Store Man- 
agers Association. 


Oct. 20-21—Texas Homeopathic Medical Associa- 


tion. 

Oct. 22—Fall Conference, Texas Commercial 
Executives Association. 

Oct. 22-283—36th Division Reunion, Texas-Okla- 


homa. 
Oct. 24-27—Scottish Rite Reunion. 
Oct. 28—Shrine Ceremonial. 
Oct. 27-29—State Board of Nursing Examiners. 
Oct. 28-30—Southwestern Paper Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Oct. —Board of Adjusters, Texas Department, 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks. 

Oct. —Texas Baby Chick Association. 

Oct. —Texas Swine Breeders’ Association 
(during Fair.) 

Oct. —Texas Jersey Cattle Club. 

Oct. —Texas Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ As- 
sociation (during Fair.) 

Oct. —Future Farmers of Texas. 

Oct. —Texas Textile Association. 

Oct. —Texas Czechoslovak Society. 

Oct. —Southwestern Dairy Show. 

Oct. —Texas Feeder-Breeder Association. 

Oct. —Texas Kennel Club Show (during 
Fair.) 

Oct. —Executive Committee, Texas-Southwest 
Cattle Raisers Association. 

Oct. —Frigidaire Sales Conference. 

Oct. —Lone Star Gas Co. Foreman's Confer- 
ence (semi-annually.) 

ee 


Two stuttering blacksmiths had fin- 
ished heating a piece of iron, and one 
placed it upon the anvil with a pair of 
tongs. 

“H-h-h-h-h-hit it,” he stuttered to his 
helper. 

“Wh-wh-wh-wh-wh-where?” asked the 
other. 

“Aw, h-h-h-h-hell, we’ll have to heat it 
over again now.”—Oklahoma Whirlwind. 


Employer—“I’ll pay you fifteen dollars 
a week to start, and in three months raise 
you to twenty.” 

Job Hunter—“All right—I’ll be around 
again in three months.” 
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They were smart, those old-timers—they built Rome 
on the hills. Security, comfort and beauty were all 
considered and they builded well, as present-day reports 
will show. 

With no development engineers to guide them they 
found the best spot and started a city. The people 
came, the city grew; and the patricians, senators and 
city fathers picked the high spots for their marble 
villas, 


The tops of the hills were more comfortable, cool 
breezes blew through their terraced gardens and there 
was the wonderful vista of the city below. Man has 
always sought the high places! 

For those who demand the best, the most exclusive, 
the hills hold a lure that is irresistible. Oak Cliff, the 
home section of Greater Dallas, holds such a lure even 
today. The fortunate ones who reside there can not 
help but want to invite others to join them. 


A feeling of security prevades, and it is a peaceful, 
quiet, homelike atmosphere that enfolds you when you 


Judge Robert Ogden Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
S. W. Life Bldg. 7-5703 Branch 
313 W. Jefferson 9-1141 
Red Cross Pharmacy 
301 S. Beckley 6-5115 W. J. Carver Sound 
Equipment Co. 


J. J. Collier 321 N. Bishop 9-8300 
Mercantile Bldg. 2-3055 


Louis F. Rick Furn. Co. Nichols-Ellis Co. 
418 N. Bishop 9-1133 415 N. Bishop 9-8711 


OAK 


“,... that friendly, fast growing, 





/ 


cw INCE 


ROME 


Was tn us 
Prime... 


.... there has been a premium 


on hills as building plots 


approach its borders. Close enough to be convenient, 
the hurry and noise of a great city is lost when the 
river is crossed. Ahead is the sweep upward that means 
beauty and comfort. 

Over where trees help to make life more worth 
living, where the gentle rise and fall of the land proves 
Mother Nature is the supreme artist, there is Oak Cliff 
waiting. Waiting for you to come and build your 
home. Home, the place that you have dreamed of, that 
has been just a castle in the air, can be placed on home- 
sites that fulfill all your requirements with but the 
touch of the architect and builder needed to make 
dreams come true. 

Oak Cliff, the HOME section of Dallas, invites you 
to see her beautiful hills, scenery and trees, and investi- 
gate her charms; but you will really have to live over 
here to appreciate fully that subtle something that 
makes a house a home, a plot of ground a province, and 
your dwelling a castle. Oak Cliff is calling those of 
you who want to make a place for yourselves in the 
Home section of Greater Dallas. 


This campaign is sponsored by the following business men of Oak Cliff 
through their organization, the Oak Cliff-Dallas Commercial Association 


Dad’s Cookie Co. Chas. R. Moore 
932 W. Davis 6-0018 1813 Clarence 4-2127 


The Bracken Printing Co. Dallas oS Light Co. 


110 S. Lancaster 9-3855 395 W. Jefferson 9-3131 


Oak Cliff Baking Co. Clyde A. Wherry 
6 E. 9th 9-1111 Medical Dental Bldg. 9-6110 


De Mond Conservatory 


B. D. Barnett of Music 
2028 Main 7-6571 119 N. Beckley 6-0173 


CLIFF 


54 


nature favored section of Dallas.’ 
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HE recent investigation into the 

affairs of the Insull organization, 

which may reveal the enormous 

sum of two billion dollar losses to 

many investors all over the United 
States, brings back to our memory sev- 
eral similar developments in the recent 
past. We have a case of similar nature 
in the affairs of Ivar Kreuger, the 
Swedish match king. 

Looking up the history of finance we 
find, by going back a few years, the case 
of the European artificial silk and public 
utility king, Alfred Loewenstein, and a 
few years before him the astounding 
ascent and swift collapse of the Hugo 
Stinnes empire in Germany. 

A comparatively short period in the 
world’s financial and economic history 
that can produce a succession of gigantic 
building and destruction of industrial and 
financial empires, is not a passing inci- 
dent, but calls for a careful investigation 
as to how it was possible for those men 
to build up at short notice these immense 
structures and how fate and unsound 
principles undermined their edifices. It 
is well to refer briefly here to every case 
individually. We will begin with the case 
of Hugo Stinnes: 

Originally engaged in the steel busi- 
ness, alone he built up an empire of wide 
diversification, embracing mining, ship- 
ping, steel manufacturing, public utilities, 
and many other different lines of manu- 
facturing. At the zenith of his power 
this man alone claimed something like 
four million people directly or indirectly, 
depending for their livelihood on his en- 
terprises. The writer happens to know a 
man in Germany, holding a very promi- 
nent position in an organization engaged 
in the manufacture of food products, who 
was nearly ensnared to give up a long- 
standing career with his firm to enter 
the service of the Hugo Stinnes organi- 
zation, and this man told some very in- 
teresting facts about the Stinnes organi- 
zation. Being a man of superior capacity 
in his business, Hugo Stinnes and his ad- 
visors had apparently set their minds on 
engaging him at whatever cost. When 
he made his appearance at the Stinnes 
headquarters, he obtained an impression 
of being received in audience by a king, 
surrounded by a large retinue of advis- 
ors. It looked like headquarters of a 
big army, with messengers rushing in 
and out—bringing telegrams from all 
over the world and instructions being 
rushed out over many wires, reaching out 
to all the ramifications of Stinnes’ far- 
flung organization. He was almost over- 
whelmed by the imposing display of pow- 
er and had it not been for the sobering 
effect of one of his closest friends, he 
would have fallen a victim to the lure 
of this impressive array and given up a 
successful career for the temporary large 
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Decentralizing Industrial Control 


By VICTOR PICK 


improvement in his income. As it was, 
he just managed to escape the downfall 
that came a few years after, bringing in 
its wake untold suffering and hardship 
to thousands of families that had given 
up sure, but conservative, employment 
for the benefit of this “tower of Baby- 
lon.” 

Analyzing the factors that enabled 
Stinnes to build up his empire, we find 
that during the toboggan of the German 
Mark he was enabled to obtain ever- 
increasing loans from banks, which he 
knew could be repaid at declining in- 
trinsic value. When the paper mark dis- 
appeared and was replaced by the gold 
mark again, he found himself unable to 
repay the loans obtained from the banks 
and his whole empire toppled in a very 
short time. 

The case of Alfred Loewenstein, the 
man who, during the height of his career 
offered a loan of fifty million dollars to 
the Belgian government, is still fresh on 
our minds and his sudden disappearance 
(by leap from an airplane on a trip from 
Croyden, England, to the Continent of 
Europe) has remained to a certain extent 
an unsolved mystery. Loewenstein took 
advantage of the enormous exhaustion of 
manufactured products after the war to 
increase his empire in the rayon industry 
—by consolidating into a gigantic organi- 
zation many small units, branching it 
out into the realm of public utilities. This 
was a case of a big holding company, 
with many units obtained at inflated 
prices and when the increased production 
could not be absorbed and prices on 
rayon products went down, his structure 
could not stand the strain and cracked. 
His so-called suicide was an easy way 
to evade responsibility and ended an ap- 
parently brilliant career. He, too, was 
a master in the display of pomp and bril- 
liant atmosphere, traveling with a fleet 
of airplanes all over Europe. In the 
carrying out of his business deals he was 
accompanied by a large force of assist- 
ants and highly paid stenographers and 
impressed the world with an overwhelm- 
ing degree of success. After his suicide 
there was a crash on many European ex- 
changes in the securities he had spon- 
sored and his exit, too, left a train of 
sorrow all over Europe. 


The most recent demonstration along 
these lines has been given us by Kreuger, 
an unassuming bachelor, coming from a 
country that during centuries past has 
had the reputation of solidity and confi- 
dence in business deals. Kreuger really 
abused this reputation for the sake of 
building an empire out of a sound in- 
dustry, the Swedish match manufactur- 
ing. Not satisfied with consolidation of 
these factories under one head, he took 
advantage of the financial difficulties of 
many countries in Europe and South 


America to negotiate monopolies in the 
sale of his matches, accepting their 
bonds as guarantee. Apparently he did 
not foresee the political upheaval that 
was coming and the very bad economical 
ccnditions that undermined the value of 
the best government paper of many of 
those nations. His, too, was a colossal 
debacle when the crash came. In this 
case the losses were not confined to peo- 
ple all over Europe, but in our own coun- 
try thousands of investors have seen 
their equities in Kreuger & Toll holdings 
completely wiped out. According to re- 
cent information, it has reduced his own 
native country, that only a few years ago 
had the reputation of enjoying a better 
economical condition than any other 
country on earth, to a state of collapse 
and poverty as has never been seen in the 
history of mankind. Today, we find in 
Sweden literally tens of thousands of 
people suffering from the economical 
collapse following Kreuger’s crash, 
Kreuger in his meteoric career was the 
idol of his nation; every Swede was proud 
of his achievements. His headquarters 
in Paris dominated his far-flung financial 
and industrial empire all over the earth 
and when this unassuming and soft- 
mannered bachelor chose to make an end 
to his life, after reaching the end of his 
rope, a cry of horror went up all over 
Europe and ‘in the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. 


People could not believe that a man 
that had enjoyed such an imposing stand- 
ing with all the big banks and ex- 
changes of the world, was to be exposed 
now as an international forger, to use a 
mild expression. 


The headlines today are full of de- 
velopments in the Insull affairs. This is 
recent history. We have seen the col- 
lapse of his empire, starting with the 
receivership of the Middlewest Utilities, 
a two billion-dollar organization. The 
losses that the American investors will 
have to face will run into staggering 
figures, maybe as high as two billions of 
dollars. By a system of pyramiding his 
holdings in the far-flung empire of pub- 
lic utilities, with a minimum capital in- 
vested, he reached such a degree of 
prominence in the public utility field as 
no other man in this country has ever 
achieved. His dreams would have come 
true if it had not been for the depression. 
The holding companies that he created 
would under normal earning power have 
enabled him to support his edifice, but 
with the decrease of revenue from oper- 
ating companies, nothing was left for his 
holding companies and the interest on 
senior securities of these holding com- 
panies could not be met. The crash has 
come, but the sorrow that it will leave 
still proceeds along a winding trail. The 
tragedy in this case is the wide dis- 
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tribution of his securities in the rank and 
file of the nation, with thousands of peo- 
ple with small incomes that have been 
victimized. 

Apparently, in none of the four cases 
mentioned can we trace an actual degree 
of dishonesty. These four men in their 
careers have been dominated by an un- 
satiable thirst for power. It was not the 
money they were after, but the satisfac- 
tion of functioning as a king in their 
own empire. In their blind ambition, 
however, they lost all sense of responsi- 
bility for the millions intrusted to their 
care. 

Apparently, there is something wrong 
in our economical structure that has pro- 
duced in a short period these four out- 
standing crashes and, as the title of this 
article already indicates, it appears to 
the writer that centralization of an ill- 
advised character in many ways has been 
carried too far and has been instrumental 
in aggravating, and possibly precipi- 
tating, the depression that we have been 
passing through for the last three years. 
Unquestionably no period in our history 
has been matched in the accelerated pace 
of consolidations, mergers, trade agree- 
ments, and so on. It is well at this point 
to survey the history of our industrial 
life for the last sixty years. 

We find for the United States of man- 
ufacturing plants in 1869—of 252,000. 
This increased up to 1899 to 512,000 and 
declined in the next twenty years to 
300,000, and in 1929 was further reduced 
to 206,000; this means a decrease in 
thirty years of 306,000 units. At the 
same time, the number of workers en- 
gaged in industrial life increcsed from 
two million in 1869 to nine million in 
1929. While in the period between 1869 
and 1899 we have seen an enormous in- 
crease in individual enterprise, we find 
that in 1904 manufacturing combinations 
controlled two-thirds of the manufactur- 
ing capital of the country. There was 
an exceedingly rapid and concentrated 
development during the post-war period, 
culminating in 1930 in a condition where 
the unchallenged fact was accepted by 
public men and bankers that sixty of our 
leaders in finance and in industry were 
the real masters of America, and that 
about fifty to sixty corporations each 
controlled by two or four men did about 
80 per cent of the industrial business in 
the country. 

Along with the concentration in owner- 
ship has come a decrease in the number 
of producers and an increase in the num- 
ber of distributors. While in 1870, out 
of the people engaged in gainful occu- 
pations, 87 per cent were producers and 
13 per cent distributors, we find in 1930, 
58 per cent producers and 42 per cent 
distributors. In other words, the value 
per capita of production, both manufac- 
turing and agricultural, has steadily in- 
creased, while the value per capita of 
distribution has steadily decreased. Ex- 
pressing it in different terms, we find 
that at the end of our phenomenal in- 
dustrial development, culminating in 
1929 and marking the era of the machine 
age, we had succeeded in reducing our 
production capacity in terms of laborers 
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to almost 29 per cent, when at the same 
time we had increased our army of dis. 
tributors by the same amount, but with 
decreased efficiency. In 1870, we had 
one distributor for every seven pro. 
ducers; in 1930, we had one distributor 
for every 1% producer—one camp fo]- 
lower, so to speak, for every fighting man 
in our economic army. American buysgj- 
ness has evolved from the one-m:n con. 
cern to the partnership and corporation, 
from the small to the large corp ration, 
from the ten-million pigmy to the one- 
billion colossus. During the sixty years 
referred to before, we have seen our pop- 
ulation increase from forty millions to 
one hundred twenty-three million. A 
large change has taken place in those 
years in the proportion of rural and 
urban population. While in 1850, 82 per 
cent was rural and only 18 per cent 
urban, by 1930 this proportion has 
changed to 56 per cent urban and only 
44 per cent rural. Out of the 44 per cent 
rural, only 22 per cent can be considered 
as actual farm population. 


These figures show conclusively the 
enormous increase in our industrial pop- 
ulation. They show, too, that introduc- 
tion of machinery in our farm produc- 
tion has enabled us to maintain and even 
increase our production of agricultural 
commodities, with a much reduced num- 
ber of men. The introduction of the ma- 
chine age in our industrial life has 
brought about a complete lack of balance 
between consumption and _ production. 
Apparently, our manufacturing and en- 
gineering talent that reached a high 
grade of perfection during the post-war 
period has confined its studies only to 
“horse power” without taking into ac- 
count the study of human beings and 
their rights to decent opportunity for 
employment. Now, after the third year 
of the depression, we still have an army 
of something around ten million people 
without jobs. It appears that in our past 
period of prosperity we have completely 
forgotten that production, after all, is in- 
tended for consumption and that a dis- 
regard of a proper equilibrium between 
the two must eventually lead to economi- 
cal hardships. 

In our next article we will illustrate 
how excessive centralization and consoli- 
dation has aggravated our unemploy- 
ment problem. 

oe 


Mr. Chairman... 


Public speaking for business and pro- 
fessional men is being taught in Dallas 
by E. M. Avery, through organized 
classes. 

A system whereby the fundamentals 
of public speaking are taught and then, 
immediately, put into practice 1s used. 
Evening classes are held in the Santa Fe 
Building several times each we: k, each 
class using one evening a week. 

Mr. Avery has been in Dallas but one 
year and during that time has coached 
many of the prominent business men of 
the city, some of them already consid- 
ered accomplished speakers. 
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Business and Finance 
(Continued from Page 15) 


Company at Houston, is greasing the 
rails and removing a lot of obstacles. 


Feeder Loans 


REDIT needs among farmers of the 
Southwest are centered largely at 
this time of the year in the financing 

of feed for cattle. 


Pending the opening of the new units 
of the Agricultural Credit Corporation, 
Mr. Kell’s committee is directing the 
work of taking care of these needs, and 
the banks of the district are providing 
adequate funds. 


An able student of things economic 
and trends market-wise is my friend, 
Victor Pick, vice-president of the Securi- 
ties Service Corporation of Dallas. He is 
placing less and less importance on po- 
litical consideration nowadays, and says 
that the uncertainty about who is going 
to be elected is fast waning as a business 
influence. The reasons: Continued 
strengthening of the financial structure, 
slow but steady business improvement 
because of more fundamental influences, 
and a growing realization that neither 
of the two candidates will exert a very 
malign influence. 


ode 


Ametlvns Decade 


Ten years ago, the Rock Island cele- 
brated its 70th anniversary, featuring 
the span of a human life in its relation 
to the development of a great railway 
system. It was the “Message of a 
Pioneer” to the two generations who had 
profited by its presence for threescore 
and ten years. It was an event in the 
history of this railroad and its territory. 


On October 10, 1932, the Rock Island 
passes another decade in its history of 
progress and again this pioneer sends 
forth its message of service throughout 
the vast Middle West, pointing the way 
toward better times and renewing its 
friendly relations with its patrons. 


The past ten years have witnessed the 
development of new forms of transport 
on highway and waterway which have 
added greatly to the tax burdens of our 
citizens, without adequate benefits for 
the public expense involved. This has 
created a problem of paramount impor- 
tance to industry and to society, and 


which must be solved before the nation’s 
transportation system can function in the 
best interests of the whole people. That 
a proper solution will be reached and our 
railroad continue as a vital factor in the 
future progress of the Mississippi valley 
and of America, is the assurance given 
our patrons as the Rock Island closes its 
“Kighty Years of Service” and, un- 
afraid, goes forward into the next decade. 
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The Texas Centennial Means the 100! 
Birthday of Texas 


Sam Houston was imauguratea Prestdent of the Kepublic of Lexas on October 22, 1836. As a 
symbol of his assumption of civil office, be presented bis sword to the Speaker of the House. 


CELEBRATED IN HONOR OF THE IMMORTAL HEROES OF TEXAS’ EARLY HISTORY 


“It now, sir, becomes my duty to make presentation of 
this sword ... this emblem of my past office,” said 
Houston at his inauguration. “I have worn it with some 
humble pretensions in defence of my country—and should 
the danger of my country again call for my services, I 


expect to resume it, and respond to that call, if needful, 


with my blood and with my life.” 


In this dramatic manner constitutional government began 
in Texas nearly a century ago. The centennial of that 
event, and of other events which marked the birth of Texas 


indeperdence, will come in 1936. We should observe it 
with a Centennial Celebration worthy of Texas and the 
heroes who won and established Texan independence. 


Such a Centennial Exposition can rival the foremost of 
such events ever held. Literally millions of people will 
throng the borders of Texas. They will not only see the 
glories of our illustrious past—but the golden opportuni- 
ties of the present. Happily, such an Exposition will re- 
turn revenue to the State far in excess of its cost ... and 
individual Texans will see direct economical benefit. 


VOTE FOR THE TEXAS CENTENNIAL CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT NOVEMBER EIGHTH AUTHORIZING 
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This is the second of eight patriotic messages prepared and sponsored by: 


THE TEXAS 


TEXAS CENTENNIAL COMMITTEE + TEXAS PRESS ASSOCIATION + TENTH DISTRICT—ADVER- 
TISING FEDERATION OF AMERICA + TEXAS DAILY PRESS LEAGUE + PROGRESSIVE TEXANS, Inc. 
































